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SUNDAY LEGISLATION. 


Ta1s momentous question, now mooted in the House 
of Commons by the introduction of Mr. Hindley’s mea- 
sure, has unfortunately become associated with a host 
of prejudices, through the theological eccentricities of 
many well-meaning men. Sir Andrew Agnew has 
made the very subject a by-word, and a synonyme for 
puritanical severity. The common sense of the nation 
has taken the alarm, and those who detested Sir An- 
drew’s measures, not because they were perversions of 
religion, but simply because they were religious mea- 
sures, have gained a lamentable acquisition of strength, 
which it will require the lapse of a generation to wrest 
away from their hands. Practical legislation on the 
subject has become encumbered with so many needless 
difficulties, that those who look upon a well-spent Sun- 
day a8 @ most momentous element in the social and 
spiritual well-being of a people, are driven almost to 
despair by the follies of their friends and the opposi- 
tion of their foes. 

We have already explained so decidedly ow own 
views of the right spirit which should animate all regu- 
lations for the occupations of the day of rest, in the 
case of the average class of Christians, that we trust 
we shall run no danger of being suspected of Andrew- 
Agnewism, if we state that in some of the details of the 
worthy-but-not-wise Baronet’s schemes, and in those 
of his present followers, we cordially concur. That the 
legislature of this has done one half of what 
might be done for the promotion of a Christian observ- 
ance of the Lord’s day, we utterly disbelieve. The 
subject is, indeed, a truly tangled and delicate thing to 
meddle with ; it needs the nicest discrimination, and a 
much clearer theological idea of the nature of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath than our respectable legislators can boast 
of. Touch it what way we will, we are sure to stir up 
bile, and to wake in the House of Commons both the 
profane sneers of one party, and the austere and bitter 


revilings of another. Nevertheless, we are not without | 
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We have said that the want of any recognised theo- 
logical principles on the nature and obligations of the 
Lord’s day is one of the most fertile sources of difficulty 
which beset the efforts of well-intentioned lawmakers. 
Nothing can well be coneeived more ridiculously vague 
and self-contradictory than the popular notions of the 
time on this great subject, among rich and poor, Church- 
men and Dissenters, ministers and laymen. All they 
know and certainly believe is, that one day in seven, 
by Divine ordinance, is a day of rest from worldly toil. 
What amount of religious employments that ordinance 
also enjoins; what secular occupations are included in 
the injunction of abstinence; what sort of amusement 
and recreation may be tolerated; what authority is to 
be called in to settle the doubts of anxious and pious 
minds ; what degree of interference should be demanded 
of the legislature ;—all this is an unfathomable mys- 
tery and hopeless puzzle to that vast class of religiously 
disposed and respectable people who now give the tone 
to general society, and exercise no mean influence in 
the councils of the nation. Protestant casuistry on this 
point is even more superficial, nore prejudiced, more 
helplessly impotent to do its work, than in the ordinary 
run of cases of conseience. The popular mind has 
taken refuge in a heap of canting phrases and unmean- 
ing generalities; and tens of thousands of conscientious 
minds find no rest to their souls but in shirking the 
question altogether, or in doing those things which they 


profess they cannot justify to their bewildered sense of 


right and wrong. 


The result is, that even such zealous supporters of 


the evangelical party as the new Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, find themselves sorely puzzled between the de- 
mands of their theories and the recalcitrations of their 
sober judgment, when men like Mr. Hindley come for- 
ward with a cut-and-dried Act of Parliament, and de- 
mand their assent and support. The kindness of heart 
which characterises many a person who in words is an 
upholder of the extremes of puritanical rigour, revolts 
against the tyrannous force which would bind down 
the poor man’s Sunday purchases and amusements to 
the same standard as that which is aimed at by the 
rich, with all their boundless appliances for serving 
God, if they choose to do it. That the law which per- 
mits the master and employer to work his men from 
sunrise to sunset every day in the week, and to pay his 
hard-earned wages almost at midnight on a Saturday, 
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—that this same law should come in and say to the 
poor man, You shall neither send your meat to the 
bakehouse, nor buy your pound of potatoes, nor pur- 
chase a pennyworth of paper and ink to write to your 
distant kinsfolk, after the Lord’s day has dawned,—all 
this strikes one as something so monstrously iniquitous, 
that whatever may be the principles on which we regu- 
late our own conduct, we cannot take it upon ourselves 
to enforce the same severe rules upon the destitute and 
groaning children of toil. ence it is, that when such 
persons as Mr. Hindley would patch up the old and 
half-dormant law of Charles the Second, with some ill- 
conceived scrap of petty legislation, they are exposed 
to the silly sarcasms of Messrs. Hume and Berkeley, 
and a host of other kindred spirits, who are about as 
competent to legislate on Christian principles as to ex- 
pound the quadrature of the circle, or to discover the 
philosopher’s stone. 

It is our own earnest conviction, that such a legisla- 
ture as the British constitution allows ought to confine 
itself to the protection of the poor man against his own 
class, and against those whom custom terms his “ bet- 
ters.”’ The most fatal mischiefs will result if any thing 
like theological persecution be raised amongst us, and 
there be the slightest attempt made to interfere with 
the mode in which every man’s conscience permits him 
to employ himself on the Lord’s day. Recognising the 
paramount importance of a cessation from worldly toil 
on one day in seven, whether on Christian motives, 
or on mere grounds of medical calculation for the phy- 
sical and intellectual well-being of man, as politicians 
we ought to bend all our energies to the securing to 
every individual in the three kingdoms a practical power 
toemploy his time as he pleases throughout the whole 
of Sunday. Whether this is to be done best by forbid- 


ding all public work of every kind, or by sanctioning 


the labours of the few for the benefit of the many ; 
whether by encouraging all means for innocent recrea- 
tion, or by so rigidly condemning the toils of those 
who supply the means of recreation, as to make recre- 
ation a practical impossibility ; whether by allowing a 
larger license to the poor than to the wealthy, or by 
treating all alike in the scales of legislative justice ; 
these are matters to be settled one by one, with refer- 
ence to the merits of each individual case, and the con- 
sequences it may entail. At the same time, we can but 
repeat our conviction, that until the popular mind dares 
to look the theological question full in the face ; until it 
is prepared to accept that ancient view which still reigns 
throughout Catholic Christendom, however it may be 
spurned or dreaded in these self-satisfied realms, and 
which we have done our best to advocate in our pages, 
there will be little but mischief done by any fresh 
legislative enactments, and those who are the most 
hasty to bring them in will be among the first to cry 
out for their abrogation. 

In the mean time, there is one most important fea- 
ture in the matter, which the absurdities of Sir Andrew 
Agnew have unhappily thrown into the shade; but 
which is unquestionably one of the few details in which 
legislation can be made practical and equal to all. 
We refer, of course, to the management of the post- 
offices throughout the kingdom. Cordially and fer- 
vently we desire to see them all placed upon the same 
footing on which they stand throughout Italy, and on 
which, with certain mischievous additions, it was the 
wish of the zealous Baronet to place them in this king- 
dom. Why, indeed, London should be subjected to 
one law with respect to the Sunday post, while the rest 
of the country was ruled by another, we never could 
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for a moment conceive. Why the general scheme pro- 
posed by Sir Andrew should not have had a fair trig). 
and why that which is, as a matter of fact, put into 
practice throughout one of the most populous countries 
of the world, should be impossible in England, has 
ever appeared in our eyes most inexplicable. No 
letters, we know, are delivered in London on Sun. 
days; and the newspapers (as, indeed, for the most 
part, on weekdays) are delivered by private messen- 
gers from house to house early in the day. The 
blessing which this regulation is literally to thousands 
of the most hard-working of the community, wil] 
searcely be believed by those who are unacquainted 
with the toils of all who have to do with the Post-office 
of this mighty kingdom. When we add, too, the fact 
that this regulation relieves some hundreds of thousands 
who, if letters were delivered on Sundays, would be 
compelled to attend to their secular affairs, we need say 
no more to shew that the closing of the London Post- 
office on the Lord’s day is one of the greatest blessings 
which the legislature has provided for the myriads of 
this vast metropolis. 

But now turn to the provinces. There, there is no 
day of rest for the letter-carrier and the post-office 
employés. A host of letters swarm over the country, 
carrying trouble and weariness to the unfortunate hands 
whom an iron necessity compels to deliver them, and a 
perfect plague of business and correspondence to the 
professional, commercial, and shopkeeping world. There 
is not a solicitor, a manufacturer, or a tradesman, who 
is safe from the epistolary torment. Arrange his affairs 
as he will; strive as he may to banish from his mind 
all thoughts of the world and of corroding care; all 
his efforts are vain, for the relentless postman brings 
the eternal letters, which must be read, or his corre- 
spondents will be affronted; and often must be an- 
swered and their orders obeyed. It is idle, moreover, 
to say that all this is the fault of those who receive the 
letters, and that, if he likes, a man may postpone their 
consideration till Monday morning. This cannot be. 
The circumstances of life rigorously forbid it. People 
who send out their letters to their lawyers and their 
tradespeople on Saturday evenings are surprised if no 
reply reaches them on Monday morning. They make 
no allowance for the devotions and recreations of their 
correspondents; they know the letters are received on 
Sunday, and they expect them to be answered. 

That this evil, great and mischievous as it must be 
admitted to be, is in the slightest degree needful, we 
absolutely deny. Ifa vast proportion of the commer- 
cial world, residing in London, can exist without re- 
ceiving letters on Sundays, the rest of their fellow-coun- 
trymen can do the same. Italy goes without letters on 
Sundays, and also on Church festivals of obligation, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Not 
only in idle Naples, in religious Rome, in artistic Flo- 
rence, but in commercial Milan and mercantile Genoa, 
the Post-offices are rigidly closed, and no man of sense 
complains. The practical difficulties in the way of such 
an arrangement are literally nothing, when fairly met 
and grappled with. The letters now delivered in the 
country on the Sunday might be delivered on the Mon- 
day morning without the slightest change in the system 
of the London Post-office. The mails might leave town 
on Saturday evening, as now, reaching their destina- 
tion late at night, or very early on Sunday morning. 
The bags might be deposited at once in the offices, and 
left there till an early hour on Monday, when the work 
which is now done at the same hour on the Sunday 


might be resumed, and every thing be in full train by 
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the usual time of delivery. And in those cases, now so 
rare, where letters are more than one night in reaching 
their journey’s end, a very small attention to details 
would enable the persons who were oc upied in the 
transit to rest on the Sunday, and recommence work 
on the Monday, and none would suffer by the delay. 
As it is, the whole of England receives no letters from 
London on Mondays ; and why they should be so eager 
to receive them on Sundays, rather than on Mondays, 
it would be difficult to devise any conceivable adequate 
reason. What they now have on the Sunday they would, 
on the proposed plan, receive on the Monday, and thus 
jose, as now, only one day’s post in the entire week. 

The difficulty of the weekly newspapers, in like 
manner, might be most easily overcome. There is no 
practical reason in existence why the Sunday papers, 
which are almost all published on Saturday, should not 
be forwarded ffom London by the day mail on Satur- 
day morning, and delivered in the country on Saturday 
afternoon or evening. The hardship would be literally 
nothing. There is scarcely a weekly journal issued in the 
metropolis which does not bring out its first edition on 
Friday afterncon ; and why its second edition should not 
be ready in time for the day mails on Saturday morning 
we defy any but a determined special pleader to shew. 
There needs but the will on the part of the English 
people to insist upon it, and on the part of the Post- 
office authorities to make half-a-dozen simple new re- 
gulations of details, to set the working-classes of the 
empire free from a weekly torment, and a most grievous 
hindrance to the Christian observance of the Lord’s day. 
It is, indeed, only the wretchedly unpractical character 
of so much of our legislation, and the harsh fanaticism 
which has accompanied the well-meaning efforts of that 
party of which Sir Andrew Agnew is:the recognised 
type, which have compelled a vast number of the toil- 
ing multitudes of the land to rest in peace under the 
present infliction. We trust, indeed, that the cruel 
tyranny will not much longerfbe endured, and tha’ Mr. 
Hindley, and other such legislators, will turn their at- 
tention away from apple-women, and dealers in penny- 
worths of sugar, to the great but curable evils now 
dominant in the Post-office. 








ROMAN NEWS.—THE REACTION IN ROME. 
[From our own Correspondent. ]} 
Rome, July 3, 1848. 
Two months have passed since the startling revolutionary 
events of the first of May, and now we seem to be on the 
eve of another crisis. There are symptoms of an ap- 
proaching solution of that problem which was the result 
of those events, and which, as I told you at the time, 
was not a little perplexing from the first—viz. how 
Mamiani could remain Prime Minister, whilst the Pope 
still refused to yield upon the point on which the pre- 
vious Ministry had resigned, the declaration of war 
against Austria. Ever since that time the new Ministers 
have not ceased to speak in the same strain as in their 
original manifesto, as to the character of their political 
principles being identical with that of their predeces- 
sors; and they have no less constantly avoided the 
questions, why then the Ministry was ever changed at 
all, or how they themselves contrived to retain office 
under the same adverse circumstances which obliged 
their predecessors to yield. The course of events in the 
war and the warm debates in the Chamber of Deputies 
Seem just now to gar to bring these questions to a 
Speedy issue; and it will be well if the settlement of 


them does not involve worse troubles and confusion, and 
_, mischief, than the hubbub of the first 

The disgrazia at Vicenza was dispiriting, and put 
the Romans into a humour for finding fault. Seeuhaty 
3 not of course the Roman soldiers who 


mnust be blamed 
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had been occupying Vicenza, and now had been obliged 

to abandon it, but somebody else. A few were disposed 

to make a scapegoat of Charles Albert, and to hint at 

treachery and a secret change of purpose, or at least a 

very irresolute mode of action ; he ought to have looked 

to it better, and tohave provided the garrison with suf- 

ficient forces to enable them to maintain their position, 

But others caught at an expression in the General's 
despatch, that they had been obliged to surrender for 
want of ammunition, and accused the Home Govern- 
ment of remissness in prosecuting the sacred cause, 
The Ministers protested and explained; they had re- 
sponded to every demand which had been made upon 
them for additional supplies; they had done the utmost 
which their means would allow for furthering the war 
in every possible way, but their means were limited. 
This gave rise to further discussions as to the necessity 

of increasing these means; every nerve must be strained, 
every sacrifice must be willingly endured, for the sake 
of carrying on the war with vigour and effect. But 
then came the very obvious and harassing question, how 
are fresh means to be raised for an object which the 
sovereign power has distinctly reprobated? Money and 
men are, of course, the main sinews of war ; but how are 
these to be got without the active co-operation of the 
supreme authority ? The Ministry have proposed a vote 
of two millions of scudi more than usual for the War 
Department; but voluntary contributions are exhausted, 
and how are taxes to be levied without the command of 
the Pope? A ministerial edict was issued two months 
ago for the formation of a body of reserve of GO0O men ; 
and the necessary calculations were published, stating 
what proportion of this number ought to be supplied 
by each of the provinces; but the return of so many 
volunteers has been no encouragement to further en- 
listing, and all attempts to raise a new corps upon the 
voluntary system have been eminently unsuccessful ; 
where three or four hundred were demanded, not a 
dozen have presented themselves ; yet a conscription is 
beyond the power of the Chambers unassisted by the 
Pope. In short, the will of the Ministry and the De- 
puties is paralysed by the passive opposition of the 
Crown ; and the question is, which must give way to 
the other ? 

Under these circumstances, the Republican party 
make no secret of their own opinions. In a leading 
article of the Contemporaneo last week, written by Ster- 
bini, one of the Deputies, it is only not enunciated in 
distinct terms totidem verbis, that the Pope must either 
consent to proclaim war or be dethroned, The alter- 
native is but feebly disguised (perhaps 1 ought rather to 
say is not attempted to be disguised at all) under a series 


of general statements about the duties and relations of 


princes and constitutions in the abstract, and an occa- 
sional reference to Louis Philippe in particular. A Con- 
stitution is defined to be a form of government in which 
the ruling powers obey the necessities of the times and 
the wants of the people, and in which princes reign but 
do not govern. Starting from this definition, the writer 
goes on to comment upon the suicidal folly of those 
constitutional princes, aol flatter themselves that they 
can offer a successful resistance to the will of the people 
in any matter of whose justice or expediency the people 
are once fully persuaded. Italy, for example, is tho- 
roughly possessed with the idea of national independ- 
ence, and this can never be attained without war. ‘* It 
provokes our pity, therefore,” says Sterbini, “ rather 
than our anger, to see an Italian prince so blinded in 
judgment as to indulge the vain hope that he can in any 
way stem this impetuous torrent; it obliges us to be- 
lievé either that truth never reaches the ears of those 
who sit on thrones, or else that we were altogether de- 
ceived when we accounted them possessed of political 
taleut and a capacity of ruling.” And as if these hints 
were not sufficiently plain, another writer in the same 
paper, commenting upon the acts of the Congress just 
assembled at Prague, observes that our princes will do 
well to take notice that the Sclavonians are acting for 
themselves without the aid of their rulers; and if the 
Italians have chosen rather to trust their governors, and 
to commit to them the working out of our ngsiona) i 

dependence, let those governors beware hat ths people 
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have no cause to repent at some future day\of this their 
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enerosity, since assuredly the first thought which will 
ollow upon repentance will be a desire to amend the 
mistake. 

But although this journal thus openly espouses the 
cause of Republicanism, you must not think that those 
principles are gaining the ascendancy here; very far 
otherwise. Prince Canino (Buonaparte), who, more 
than any body else, perhaps, takes every opportunity of 
indulging in this sort of talk in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, began one of his numerous speeches two or three 
days ago with this observation, that he should have 
wished to comment at some length upon the subject 
then before them (an address to the Pope in answer to 
the programme of the Ministers), were it not for the 
little favour with which he had noted that all his 
speeches were received in that house. And if this is true 
of the disposition of the Deputies who assemble within 
those walls, certainly it is still more true of the people 
generally. Mazzini’s star stood still before the anti- 
republicanism of Gioberti, who happened to be in Rome 
at the same time with him ; and it is reported that he 
has not been received with nuch greater cordiality any 
where else. I have heard, too, of other refugees who 
have returned to Italy as advocates of Republicanism, 
and who complain that they were once driven from their 
country by the absolutism of tyrants, and that now they 
are driven away by the will of the people. 

But, in fact, not only are the Romans indisposed to 
listen to the inflammatory language of republicans, but 
there appear to be no equivocal symptoms of a reaction 
even against Gioberti himself, and against the whole 
liberal movement. In some of the provinces there have 
been partial riots against the Civie Guard, and the tri- 
color has been publicly torn in pieces; and at Monte- 
fiori, near Rimini, cries of Viva ’ Imperatore, Vivano i 
Tedeschi, were very generally heard. Even in Rome 
itself traces of the same spirit are very discernible ; some 
of Gioberti’s admirers, by way of a memorial of his visit 
here, chose to have his name given to a strect, whose 


old name (Via Borgognona) had become effaced in the 

progress of some recent repairs ; in the course of two or 

three days the new title was so bedaubed with filth of 

eNery description that it was necessary to whitewash the 
e 


whole again, after which Via Gioberti was once more 
displayed upon the wall; I saw it quite fresh and clean 
at an early hour on Wednesday, but before Friday, the 
same process had been repeated so effectually, that, 
although the place has been again whitewashed, they 
have not ventured to replace the obnoxious name. 
Similar uncomplimentary attentions have been paid to 
his name in many of the advertisements with which the 
Walls are now placarded, of his new work, intituled 
“penne del Libro intitolato Il Gesuita Moderno ; in 
which, I am told, he makes some few retractations, but 
many more repetitions and additions in the same strain 
is before. In short, persons who have the best oppor- 
tunities of judging, say that there is a very decided re- 
action in the minds of the people against the present 
Ministry, and their determination to proceed with the 
war against the consent of the Pope; and that it needs 
but a word of encouragement from the throne to en- 
kindle such a flame as shall bring their power to a very 
speedy conelusion. The Pope is said to be well aware 
of this, and to have threatened to avail himself of it, 
unless the Ministers withdraw their propositions and go 
on quietly as before; certainly Sterbini writes as if he 
had read of such a threat, for the article I have spoken 
of is headed, *‘ Real Constitutions and Reactions ;” and 
having defined reaction as the revolt of a few against the 
will of the many (in Rome, I believe that it would be 
rather the throwing off by the many of the usurped autho- 
rity of a few), he adds, that all contemporary history de- 
monstrates that reactions either bring instant ruin upon 
the cause they are intended to support, or, if they gain 
# momentary triumph, yet this is only a prelude to the 
more certain and complete destruction, not only of their 
immediate promoters, but also of those princes who may 
attempt to take advantage of them. At any rate, whe- 
ther the Pope has threatened to create a reaction or not, 
it is pretty clear that the ultra-liberal party live in con- 
tinual dread of its coming upon them, if one may judge 
from the pains which they take to remove every pos- 
sible oceaiod by which it might be awakened. An able 
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defence of the Pope’s Allocution of the 29th April, writ. 
ten by some Neapolitan, was printed and published jp 
Rome some weeks since ; but the very next day after 
the publication not a copy was to be found in the whole 
city. In the same way, some persons about the Court 
caused a leading article of the Times upon Roman 
affairs to be translated and printed ; but I doubt whe- 
ther half-a-dozen Romans ever saw one of the two thou- 
sand copies which were intended for distribution. 

‘During the whole of last week there was a genera] 
expectation that the Pope would express some strone 
opmion upon the state of public affairs in a consistory, 
which it was known was to be held this morning ; and 
a great number of persons, therefore, were assembled 
at the office of the Gazette this evening to purchase 
copy of the Allocution. It was announced that the 
Gazette would not be ready before midnight; but | 
have heard indirectly, from one of the Cardinals who 
was present, that the Pope spoke only of ecclesias- 
tical affairs in Russia and other foreign parts. It is 
impossible, however, that the crisis can be very long 
postponed ; perhaps the debates which are still going 
on about the address to be made to the Pope, in an- 
swer to the programme of the Ministers, or speech from 
the throne, may be the means of its development ; for 
although the committee appointed to prepare the ad- 
dress attempted to avoid dangerous topics by the use 
of large, indefinite phrases, yet the pertinacious inter- 
rogatories of some of the Deputies in the House have 
brought the hidden rocks to view, and given them a 
sufficiently prominent place in the amended address. 
Amongst the rest, I see they have adopted a clause, 
proposed by Sterbini, and seconded by Buonaparte, in 
fayour of the Italian Diet to be convoked in Rome, and 
with the Pontiff at its head, spite of the Pope’s most 
positive refusal in his Allocution of the 29th of April. 

Meanwhile the Ministers have announced their in- 
tention of bringing in some law for the total reorgan- 
isation of the army, inasmtch as the troops which capi- 
tulated at Vicenza are already almost disbanded, and 
military discipline exists only in name. Moreover, they 
have asked for a new vote of confidence from the House, 
to enable them to set to work with vigour and deter- 
mination to remedy the evil condition of the provinces, 
in which they candidly confess, that the power of the 
Government, in every department of law and justice, 
is growing more and more weak every day, This state- 
ment is not likely to increase the public contentment in 
the existing state of things, or to render them indis- 
posed to look with hopefulness upon any _ proposed 
change. : 





On the same day on which our correspondent’s 
letter was despatched, the Chamber of Deputies shewed 
how little they were disposed to sympathise in the 
returning good feelings of the people. Orioli demanded 
of the Ministry that they should avow their determina- 
tion to place themselves in a position of complete accord 
with the Pope; and in reply to his speech, the Mi- 
nister Mamiani openly avowed that there was a limit 
beyond which they would not even pretend to defer 
to the wishes of his Holiness. The Chamber was una- 
nimous in its sup, Mamiani. We give his speech 
as reported in the Gazetta di Ruma. 


‘* T did not expect to have had the honour of taking part in 
this debate on the Address, inasmuch as it is a question left en- 
tirely for your free discussion, to express your opinions in 4 
manner the most independent, frank, and particular. But since 
the illustrious gentleman who has just voted seemed to call on 
the present Ministry to give an explanation of their conduct, 
I think it necessary to say a few words, not to exculpate us, 
since for that there is no need, but as a simple declaration. 
This may seem useless after the double vote of confidence which 
you have just granted us; but in such matters as this it may 
not be considered superfluous to repeat what has been aiready 
said. You have heard, gentlemen, the ex ion which the 
Government gave of the principles of its poli You also 
recollect, that scarcely had that exposition made when I 
informed you, on behalf of the Ministry, that their principles and 
plans were and com approved yi our Sovereign. 
That assuredly not augur or di , either as to our 
principles themselves, or as to the means by which we propose to 
give those principles effect, The same day that shall witness 
a difference between our Prince and ves respecting the 
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principles by which the Government should be carried on, shall 
see us ascend this tribune, and announce to you that we are no 
longer in a condition to serve with advantage either our country 
or our Sovereign. It is not right, gentlemen, to reproach cer- 
tain men for entertaining, I will not say hostile, but different 
opinions to ourselves ; it is not right to reproach them with 
the existence of certain deep and incongruous elements on 
which civil society is founded. These differences cannot be 
removed by such or such an individual, but by the slow 
action of ages alone; and you know, that though many pre- 
judices have given way, yet a perfect reconciliation has not 
‘as yet been thoroughly accomplished. Our duty is to make 
use of all the powers of our minds and intellects to hasten 
that perfect harmony which will one day form the most beau- 
tifal and durable title of human society. If our efforts and 
yours have as yet met with but small success, we must grant 
each other some little indulgence ; for have we not to deal with 
those great problems with which the whole human race has been 
occupied since the earliest ages? The wheel of time crushes in 
its passage the insects which buzz about its route, and in this 
view we are all but small and ephemeral insects. But I repeat, 
gentlemen, that whilst we occupy the ministerial seats, no 
anxiety, no fatigue, no means shall be spared to establish the 
most perfect harmony between the Prince and Government ; 
but to the attempt to complete this unity a limit must be fixed. 
This limit is composed of holy principles, which we have pro- 
fessed all our lives, and against which no power shall ever 
make us either act or think. It, however, appears to me, in 
calling to mind the few words I have had the honour to address 
to you, that any amendment based on the supposition that dis- 
sension or disunion exists between the Prince and his Ministers 
would be not only inadmissible, but even more than that, would 
be unconstitutional.”’ 

On the present state of affairs in Rome, a corre- 

ndent of the re Nouvelle has the following reflec- 
tions : 


‘* T expected to have been able to send you a copy of the 
Allocution of the Holy Father, but, up to the moment of 
closing my letter, it is not printed. I only know that there is 
nothing political in it; that the Pope, simply and without 
praising Nicolas, speaks of the nomination of two bishops in 
Poland, and announces that England is no longer a missionary 
country, and consequently ceases being under the direction of 
the Propaganda. He also mentions Spain a second time, but, 
as I am assured, speaks of nothing else. 

‘‘T am likewise informed that after the Allocution, the 
secrecy of the Consistory has become more strict than before, 
all the anterooms have been emptied and closed with care ; 
and that the Pope has attended for upwards of an hour the 
sitting of the Sacred College, but not a hint of thé result has 
transpired out of doors, 

‘* The situation of the lay Ministry, more especially that of 
M. Mamiani, becomes every day more insupportable; the 
manifestations of which that gentleman has been the object 
at his house have impelled him to watch over his per- 
sonal safety, and he has thought it necessary to seek for an 
asylum in the Quirinal. The Ministry will not recover from 
the blow which has been dealt them by the deputy Oriolo, 
which has produced in the minds of most persons, especially 
without the Chamber, an ineffaceable impression, which they 
will never get over. 

‘The journals are far from being faithful, even in the re- 
port of the sittings of the Chambers, as well as in the recital of 
facts which would thwart the fulfilment of their interested the- 
ories ; but they have, in great measure, dropped those virulent 
and mischievcus attacks of which France was the object, in 
their remarks on the chances of French intervention in Italy. 
Without the exercise of any prudence on the part of the Minis- 
try, we have avoided a stormy and violent scene on the subject 
of the ambassador accredited by the French Republic to the 
Holy See. Happily for its dignity, the Ministry has stopped 
‘the projected questionings, which, by renewing the discussion 
of the policy of separation, would perhaps have called forth 
from the tribune the recital of facts which occupy the salons, 
but which it is desirable should not be made more public.’’ 








THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 


No. VII.—Their Inscriptions. 


Everysopy who has made any progress in the study 
of ancient history is aware of the great value of inscrip- 
tions; how many disputed questions have hence re- 
ceived satisfactory solutions, how many difficulties been 

up, and seeming contradictions reconciled ; in 
& werd, he knows that they are one of the richest trea- 
Sure-houses of authentic information to which an his- 
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torian can have access. The inscriptions which have 

been found in the Christian Catacombs are not inferior 

in Importance to any by which the pages of Pagan 

history have been illustrated, and from the first mo- 

ment of their discovery, therefore, their preservation 

has been an object of interest and anxiety to the Catho- 

lic Church. As long ago as the middle of the fifteenth 

century, Eugenius IV. issued a very severe edict, for- 

bidding, under heavy penalties, the destruetion or muti- 

lation of these remnants of Christian antiquity, and this 

ae was renewed both by Nicholas V. and Ca- 

ixtus ITI., who were his immediate successors. About 

fifty years afterwards, in the reign of Leo X., and under 

his patronage, Giacomo Mazochi published the first 

collection of inscriptions which had ever been printed ; 

and through a letter written by the celebrated Cardinal 

Bembo, the same Pontiff placed all objects of Christian 

interest, both inscriptions and others, as many as from 

time to time might be discovered, under the special 

charge of the painter Raphael; moreover, he desired 

him to take particular care in the building of the Ba- 

silica of St. Peter’s, which he was at that time superin- 

tending, that the res lapidaria should receive no injury. 
From this jealous carefulness, we might have hoped 

that such precious memorials of our forefathers in the 
faith would have been indeed preserved to us in their 
original completeness ; but it is far otherwise; and the 
failure is probably to be attributed, at least in great 
measure, to the want of some one appointed place in 
those early days, where all these treasures might be 
deposited. We are told that Nicholas V. tried to col- 
lect those which had come to light before his day ; but 
how far the attempt was successful, and what became 
of the collection when made, does not appear. Bol- 
detti was the first, at the beginning of the eighteenth 

century, who set to work to remedy this defeet, but to 
no purpose, By this time the Catacombs had become 
more generally known, and the number and value of 
their contents still more fully ascertained ; he proposed, 

therefore, to Clement X1. to collect the scattered monu- 
ments from all parts of the world, and to arrange them 
in some special building set apart for the purpose. 
Clement listened with approbation to the proposal, and 
would probably have carried it into execution, had he 
not been deterred by a consideration of the unavoidable 
expense of such an undertaking. Twenty or thirty 

years later, Bottari* suzgested to Clement X11. that it 
would not be necessary to build a new museum; that 
the long corridor leading to the Vatican Museum was a 
very fit and proper place for the purpose. Still, how- 
ever, nothing appears to have been really done. In 
the reign of the next Pontiff, Benedict X1V., Scipio 
Maffert most urgently pressed the same great work, 
especially insisting upon the advantages which might be 
expected to accrue to the cause of true religion, from 
an acquaintance with these most undoubted remains of 
its earliest history. Benedict XIV. was not a man to 
neglect a work calculated in any way to promote the 
cause of knowledge, especially in matters connected 
with the faith or practice of the Chureh; he imme- 
diately appointed the learned antiquarian Blanchini to 
collect all the old inscriptions he could find, both sacred 
and profane, and at the same time he began a Museum 
of Christian antiquities, of which we shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. 

t was not until the reign of Pius VII., however, 
that the a arn were arranged according to the 
plan proposed by Bottari, in the place where we now 
see them, viz. in the long corridor which leads both to 
the library and museum, and which is commonly known 
by the name of the Lapidarian Gallery, The wall on 
one side of this gallery is given up to Christian inserip- 
tions, and that on the other to Pagan, thus bringing be- 
fore the eye in striking contrast the different characters 
of the two religions, as far as they can be illustrated 
by their sepulchral remains. The number of Christian 
inscriptions brought together in this place is 7 pers of 
a thousand ; and there are about one hundred and fifty 
more under the windows in different parts of the 
library ; yet both these, taken together, form, after all, 
but a very imperfect and (comparatively speaking) even 


* Sculture e Pitture Sagre, &c., tom. iii. p, 18, pref. 
+ Epist. dedie. Museum Veronense, 
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a small collection. The truth is, long before the time 
of Pius VII., it had become quite impossible to make 
a collection that should be really complete; they were 
so scattered abroad throughout the whole length and 
breadth of Catholic Christendom, that it would have de- 
fied the labours of the most indefatigable to make a 
perfect list even of the places where they were to be 
found. For, in former days, whenever the body of a 
martyr, taken from the Catacombs, was given to any 
Church or Bishop, it was not uncommon to accompany 
the gift with the very stone or marble which had en- 
closed the grave from which the relics had been ex- 
tracted ; that is, provided there was an inscription upon 
it, which made it valuable, declaring either the age, or 


name, or some other particular of the life or death of | 


the martyr. ‘This very natural practice has been one 
main cause of the thorough dispersion, which we have 


now to deplore, of those most interesting memorials of | 


the early Church. The Custode of the relics appears 
to have enjoyed an absolute control over as many as 
might be found, each during his own tenure of office. 
Mabillon® mentions having received from Fabretti one 
of these inscriptions, together with the martyr’s body 
to which it referred ; and, in like manner, Boldetti, Fa- 
bretti’s successor, again and again, in the course of his 
work, says that he had given such and such an inserip- 
tion to this or that individual. Indeed, the large collec- 
tion which still remains in the walls and in the pave- 
ment both of the church and the portico of 8. Maria in 
Trastevere were all presented by Boldetti, who hap- 
pened to be one of the canons of that church. Others 
are fastened into the walls on either side of the stair- 
case as you descend to the church of St. Agnes; others, 
again, in the churches of St. George, St. Clement, St. 
Laurence, St. Cecilia, &c., and in the Villa Albani; 
and lastly, there is a small but very valuable collection 
in the Kircherian Museum of the Roman College. 

But besides these places, where the inscriptions have 
been collected and arranged with some care, there are 
others, where they appear to have found their way by acci- 
dent, as it were, and to have been deposited in entire igno- 
rance of their value—to have been used, in fact, as mere 
common stones. Gaietano Marini found no less than 


twenty-four in the pavement ofa single chapel in one 


of the churches on the Quirinal; and the last time I 
visited the deserted church of St. Costanza, I observed 
several fragments, which had been used in the same 
way to repair the broken pavement. It is very possible 
that others may have been put to still more ignoble 
uses; for during five months of the year, the Catacombs 
are never visited by the regularly appointed excavators. 
From the 26th of May to the Ist of November, it is not 
considered prudent to enter them, in consequence of 
the dangers to be apprehended from the sudden change 
of temperature in passing from these subterranean caves, 
where the light of day never penetrates, to the upper 
earth, which has been lying under the full blaze of an 
Italian sun. Adventurous marauders, therefure, of va- 
rious kinds have often taken advantage of this long in- 
terval to break into these sacred cemeteries, and carry 
off whatever their sacrilegious hands could grasp; some 
have entered for the mere a of extracting the 
puzzolana to be used in building; others, of a nobler 
sort, in search of objects of interest, which they might 
secure to themselves, or perhaps sell to others at some 
future opportunity. Both in 1740 and 1742 persons of 
this latter class were detected and imprisoned ; but in 
both cases the booty which they had secured was lost 
to the lovers of Christian antiquity. Marangoni tells 
us of one curious and interesting inscription, which is 
now in the Lapidarian Gallery, but which he had found 
in one of the Catacombs in the year 1722; he left it in 
its own place, but, on his return in the following year, 
it was gone, and he could find no clue to its recovery ; 
several years afterwards, in conversation with P. Lupi, 
he had occasion to shew him a copy of it, which he had 
wisely taken when first it was discovered, and, to his 
great surprise, P. Lupi immedintely offered to shew 
him the original in the Museum at the Roman College, 
for which he himself had purchased it two or three 
years before. 

Iam not aware that there exists any collection of 

$ Iter Italicum, tom. i. p. 135, ed. Paris, 1687. 








these inscriptions out of Rome. Different individuals 
may have carried away a considerable number to their 
own countries at different times, as Cardinal di Polig- 
nac, for example, to France, in the middle of the last 
—s but they were probably distributed to tie 
several churches and chapels, together with the bodies 
of the — to which they had belonged ; and in this 
way individual specimens may have been scattered (as 
Ihave already said, and as will be seen yet more clear] 
when we come to the subject of relies) over the whole 
face of the world. As far as | know, therefore, the 
largest collection is to be found in the Lapidarian Gal- 
lery, and that in the museum of the Roman College is 
the most interesting. If we wish to have a correct idea, 
however, of all that may be learnt from the inscriptions 
of the early Christians, we must not be contented with 
visiting this or that church or museum, or even all the 
churches and museums together ; we must also examine 
those voluminous collections which from time to time 
have issued from the press: without consulting these, 
we should indeed lose much, since it may well happen, 
that inscriptions of the most special interest have, for 
that very reason, been coveted and appropriated by 
private individuals ; and, at any rate, it is certain that 
we cannot now produce the original stones from which 
some of the most important have been copied by those 
who originally discovered them. 

I have already noticed the princeps editio in this 
class, by Mazochi, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and since that time there have been a number 
of others, mostly of a mixed character, partly Pagan 
and partly Christian. The bulky folio of Gruter is of 
this kind ; but the Christian portion is so exceedingly 
small, that I do not think we shall have much occasion 
to refer to it. The eighth chapter of Fabretti’s work, 
published at the close of the seventeenth century, con- 
tains more that will be of service to us, and is especially 
valuable in consequence of the advantages which he 
enjoyed as Custode of the Catacombs. I need not enu- 
merate Reinesius, Passioneius, Bonada, and the rest, 
whose names the learned Cardinal Mai has collected 
in the preface to the fifth volume of his Seriptorum Ve- 
terum Nova Collectio ; for, after all, the principal por- 
tion of our materials must be taken from the oriyinal 
writers upon the Catacombs, such as Bosio, Boldetti, 
Marangoni, and Lupi; all of whom have collected in 
their several works the inscriptions which they had 
either found themselves, or seen after they had been 
found by others, and whose authenticity therefore may 
be fully depended upon. To these must be added the 
collection of Monsignor Gaietano Marini, which Cardi- 
nal Mai has published in the work just referred to, 
because it contains some additional inscriptions, that 
had not been discovered in the days of earlier writers. 
It is far from complete, however, not only because 
others have come to light since it was published, but 
also because it does not pretend to embrace all that had 
been discovered at the time he was writing ; at least, 
as far as Cardinal Mai has published it, it is confined to 
the inscriptions upon the tombs of martyrs. P. Mar- 
chi’s work too contains two or three inscriptions of great 
value, which were unknown to Marini; and it may be 
that future writers will have at their command many 
more, which now lie buried in the bowels of the earth. 
Meanwhile a perfect collection, in one book, even of 


‘all that have been hitherto discovered, is still a desidera- 


tum, to be supplied perhaps by the expected work of 
the Cavaliere de Rossi. I need hardly say that in these 
letters I can only attempt to give a general idea of this 
vast subject ; making use of examples, indeed, in order 
that this idea may be distinct, but using them sparingly, 
that I may not require more space than your journal 
can afford me, 
Before-entering, then, upon the matier of these 1n- 
scriptions, let us first say a few brief words upon their 


_ form. Sometimes they are found engraved upon the 


marble enclosure of the sepulehre ; sometimes = 
traced with the sharp end of the trowel upon the fres 

mortar with which the enclosure had been just secured. 
Specimens of the former kind are, of course, the only 
ones which find a place in museums, and of these, there- 
fore, but few are left in their original position in the 
Catacombs; two or three only remain in the Catacomb 
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of St. Agnes, for the satisfaction of the curious or the 
sceptical. Of the latter kind, many may yet be found 
scattered here and there in almost every cemetery, but 
for the most part In a very fragmentary condition ; for 
even where the grave ++ to be ofa martyr, and was 
opened therefore with the utmost care, it was scarcely 

ssible so to remove the tiles or marble with which it 
pod been closed, as that the inscription should continue 
to be legible upon the several pieces of the broken ce- 
ment ; still less could the inscription be preserved, when 
the grave was opened with violence, for mere mischief, 
or for the sake of plunder. Numerous fragments, how- 
ever, as I have said, and sometimes a whole inscription, 
traced in this rough and simple manner, still remain ; 
and they look so fresh and distinct, that I have known 
persons, on seeing them for the first time, almost tempted 
to misdoubt their antiquity: nevertheless, such doubts 
have been soon set at rest by shewing them other in- 
stances of the same sort in a different part of the Cata- 
comb, where the letters of one-half of the inscription 

rhaps are encrusted with a sort of stalactite, formed 
«= the slow but perpetual filtering of water through the 
soil during fourteen or fifteen centuries ; whereas, in the 
other half, where no water has reached, the letters are 
as clear and ae as though the mortar had but just 
now attained its proper consistency. But, in truth, 
there is no real ground for surprise that these inscrip- 
tions should have been thus perfectly preserved, in 
spite of the lapse of ages ; since, in those dark and sub- 
terranean recesses, they were not liable to be weather- 
worn, and they were singularly secure from every kind 
of accident. Hence some inscriptions there were not 
cut at all, either in the marble or in the cement, but 
merely traced upon the surface with red paint or with 
charcoal; and these, though (comparatively) few in 
number, are quite as distinct as the rest. I ought to 
have added, that in those which were engraved on mar- 
ble, a species of vermilion was very commonly used, 
either for the sake of ornament, or to render the letters 
more distinctly legible ; and that in some few instances 
the letters were even gilt. 

Next, as to the characters and the language of these 
inscriptions. A large majority are, as we should naturally 
expect, written both in the Latin tongue and according 
to the Latin alphabet, whilst not a few are written in the 
Greek language and with the Greek letters ; in others, 
on the contrary, although the words are Greek, the 
letters are often Latin, or vice versd, the writing is 
Greek, the language is Latin; and lastly, there are 
instances in which both the alphabets and the languages 
are strangely mixed together. Thus, in the Lapidarian 
Gallery you may see on one stone benemerenti written 
in Greek, on another @iaAraros written in Latin. Ma- 
rini’s collection* contains the following instances, amongst 
others, of Latin words written in the Greek character: 
Nuun Bepeperte cove (quae) Biéir avyws oekata; and 
again, Ipima, Syroctra ww take. n the other hand, Fa- 
brettit gives Prima, Irene soe, which last words can 
be only intended for eipnyn co. Then, as a specimen 
of the mixture or confusion of tongues, we may take 
the following from Arringhi,} pexemros ev epnyn, the first 
word being manifestly recaptus ; or this more important 
one from Marangoni,§ Anunrpes et Leontia Secpuxe perce 
Bevepepri, pyno Ons (i. €. uvnobn cov) Ingovs 6 Kuptos rexvov. 
It would detain us too long from our subject to pursue 
this topic to any great length ; and for the same reason 
I abstain from examining in detail the orthograpliy of 
these inscriptions ; though it might be an interesting 
study for a philologist to collect the traces which these 
records would supply of the decline of the Latin lan- 
guage, and its gradual translation into the modern 
Italian; to watch the carelessness about terminations, 
the confusion of genders and cases, the substitution of 
one letter for another, as b for v in bibas for vivas, ¢ for 
qu, and wice versd, in ce for quiescas, &c., and in 
Some cases a very close — remarkable approximation to 
the modern form of the word, as in the numerals cingue 
and decedocto, for example. 

I must not trespass upon your space much longer 


* Script. Vit. N. C., ¢. 8 + P. 577, ed. Rom. 1699. 
: Tom. ii. p. 269, + lh “ - 
1744, p. nw Gentilesche trasportate ad uso della Chiesa. Roma, 





pee and therefore I postpone to my next letter all 
consi eration of the Christianity (so to speak) of these 
inscriptions ; at present I shall conclude with a few mis- 
cellaneous observations upon them, which have arrested 
my own attention whilst studying the subject, and seem 
to be not altogether unworthy of notice. — 

The first of these concerns the age at which the 
young Roman girls of those days were wont to be 
married, There is one inscription to a lady who died 
at the age of twenty-seven, and had been ‘a wife for 
fifteen years; and Fabretti says that there are some 
which shew them to have married at a still earlier age, 
Several might be mentioned in which thirteen or four- 
teen was the age of marriage; one, the wife of a deacon, 
died at the age of sixty-seven, having lived with her 
husband for twenty-seven years, and then in a state 
of widowhood for twenty-five years, so that she must 
have been married when she was fifteen; and so on ad 
infinitum. And even if these distinct testimonies had 
been wanting, another class of inscriptions would have 
led us to conjecture this prevalence of early marriage ; 
those, namely, in which the title of Virgo is given to 
the deceased, although quite a young girl; thus, Gavw- 
dentia Viryini, que vixit annos XIV., and another to 
Claudia Zoe, a virgin, of the age of sixteen. 

The second remark concerns the extreme accuracy 
with which the age of the deceased is often recorded in 
these ancient epitaphs; not only the number of years 
and months od days, but frequently also the number 
of hours, and sometimes even of minutes (serupuli) ; and 
this in the case of others besides mere infants or very 
young children: thus Mabillon*® gives one of a certain 
Silvana, who lived twenty-one years, three months, 
four hours, and six minutes; and I have somewhere 
(I believe in the Lapidarian Gallery) seen an inseription 
in which a wife mentions how meny years, months, 
days, and hours, her deceased husband had lived with 
her. The date of the death or burial is very commonly 
specified, and always by means of the Roman division 
of the month into Kalends, Ides, and Nones,—a great 
mark of distinction, by the by, between the Christian 
and the Pagan inscriptions; for in the latter the date 
is scarcely ever named, or, if named, not in this way.4 
In one epitaph, belonging to the year 368, a double date 
is given, both of the death and of the burial, the one 
being two days after the other ; and in another the hour, 
as well as the day, of burial is recorded. In some in- 
stances the day of the week is added, according to the 
heathen mode of calling them: thus we have dies Jovis 
in an inscription of the year 463;} dies Saturni in the 
year 411; dies Veneris, &ce. 


—————— _ 4 


SUPPRESSED ARTICLE 
ON MINISTERIAL POLICY IN IRELAND. 
(Tue following article on the policy of the Ministry towards Ireland 
in 1844 and in 1848, was suppressed in a recently published No. of one 
of the leading Quarterly Reviews, for reasons not necessary to be 
stated.) 
1. Speech of Lord John Russell in the House of Commons, 
Feb. 13, 1844. Hansard. 
2. Repeal or Revolution. Sy J. Dunmore Lang, D.D., A.M. 
Effingham Wilson, i848. 
So fourteen long and eventful years are to struggle on be- 
fore it can be safe for the Irish Republican to re appear upon 
his native land! Such must be the inference from a sentence 
passed—not as a warning to others, for that would imply a 
determined perseverance in jury-packing —not as a penalty for 
former transgressions, for that would be cruel ; but as a security 
against future dangers. Yes! and it will be seven times four- 
teen years before it may be safe for the demagogue to be heard 
again, if, were it possible, the present system of misgovernment 








* De Cultu SS. Ignotorum, ed. 1697, p. 30. 

+ Mabillon (in loc. cit.) says that this mode of denoting the date is 
never found on Gentile monuments; but P. Lupi gives a very few in- 
stances to the contrary. See his Dissertatio et Animadversiones ad 
nuper inventum Sever@ Martyris Epitaphium. Panormi, 1734, p. 70. 

+ Wherever a date is given thus definitely and positively, the reader 
is to understand that it is fixed beyond dispute by the names of the 
consuls for that year; but if in the course of these remarks upon the 
inscriptions there should be any chronological notice of a more indis- 
tinct character, such as, “ towards the close of this or that ceptury,”’ 
or, “ about such and such a year,” it is to be understood that in these 
cases the date is ascertained in a more doubtful manner, as, for in- 
stance, by the immediate proximity (in the Catacomb itself) of this 
inscription to some other whose date is known with certainty, or by 
its being found in some chapel, the painting or architecture of which 
belongs to stich or such an age, or by other similar tokens. 
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in Ireland could last so long. That system was thus described 
by the actual Prime Minister of England on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1844: 

‘* We have before us the notorious fact that Ireland is filled 


| 
| 


with troops, and that the barracks in which these troops are | 


posted have been fortified. We have heard too, only this morn- 
ing, of a regiment of infantry having been drawn up in the yard 
of the castle of Dublin; that preparations have been made as 
if the Government were in hourly expectation of civil war. We 
have before us, in short, the fact that Ireland is occupied, and 
not governed, by those who now hold the reins of power. J 


say, and say it deliberately, Ireland is occupied, and nol go- | 


verned, by the present Administration. In England the Govern- 
ment, as it should be, and has been, is a government of opinion ; 


the government of Ireland is notoriously a government of | 


force."’—p. 683, vol. Ixxii. Hansard. 
The description was true then, and, alas! it is true still. 


But with this difference ; Peel was minister in ’44; he continued | 
the same system of government till ’46, when he was expelled | 
in an abortive attempt to pass an Irish Coercion Bill;—Lord | 


John Russell is minister now ; the number of troops in Ireland 
has been nearly doubled, and a Coercion Bill passed into the 
bargain. Hence, we have the same state of things in ’48, under 
a Whig administration in office, that was so emphatically de- 


nounced by these same Whigs when out in '44. To what are | 
we to ascribe this, but that, with the best intentions to do right, | 
the best Lord Lieutenant, and the best executive, the radical | 
defect.in the government of Ireland remains the same in ’48 as | 


it was in’44? The alien Church of England still usurps the 


same resources, and rules with the same reckless ascendancy. | 
And why ? for very ‘‘ fear, as they say, ofthe miserable bigotry | 


of Anglicanism.’’ We will not dilate either upon the justice or 
the policy of making the religion of the people the established 
religion of Ireland; its expediency is too obvious on the one 


hand, the effects of its refusal are too fatal on the other, to re- | 


quire much note or comment. But till it be, there can be no 


“ government of opinion” in Ireland, no religious toleration | 


that deserves the name.* 


‘It is useless,’’ says the Weekly Dispatch of the 4th of | 


June, ‘‘at this time of day, to blink the fact, that there is 


something radically wrong in every thing that concerns the | 
government of Ireland ; and in the present excited state of the | 
public, that it is necessary that something should be done to | 


appease it. It is not the iron hoof of despotism that will lead 


the people to hope for improvement. Severe laws will fail to | 


effect a cure for all the ills that assail the country. Your 
* gagging bills’ will rather foment ill-feeling than allay it. ‘ Jus- 
tice to Ireland’ is what is required. The Church is the great 
curse upon Ireland. It is the dominant cause of rancour and 
animosity. 
weight in the sister isle. The religion of the country is Catholic ; 
there is a wish to Protestantise it; and it is this wish, carried 
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you may and she exhibits a frightful aspect. It is sect against 
sect. It is ‘ pull devil, pull baker,’ and the strongest must 
succeed despite of right and justice. As we begun so we must 
conclude. The Protestant Church in Ireland is the main source 
of mischief—of dissatisfaction which knows no bounds. [t jx 
a despotism which must be put down before peace can be 
secured.”’ 

If the destruction of this Church, or rather its curtailment 
within its natural and legitimate limits, would be a boon, the 
establishment of Catholicism on its ruins would be a blessing. 
The voluntary system is one of degradation to a Church. [| 
reverses the natural order of things. It militates against what 
of old was the express command of God, and what is now the 
common ordinance of the Church. The pastor becomes a de. 
pendent upon his flock, swayed by their passions and interests, 
at the mercy of their caprices and their prejudices. He is often 
incapable of leading, inefficient to restrain, and even fearful to 
instruct. If they are poor, he is unable to administer to thei; 
poverty, for he suffers the like himself. If they are discontented 
and turbulent, he must needs partake of their excitement, and 
he is driven beyond the bounds of the sanctuary, and engaged 
in the fierce contests of the world. He is robbed of his patri- 
mony, and therefore a malcontent. He is degraded before the 
law ; neither, then, can he respect it. He sees and feels an alien, 
usurping establishment lording it over him, not only useless, 
but injurious to his people, shutting him out from the rightful 
tenancy of his own old ivied church, and driving him to worship 
the God of his fathers in an unconsecrated barn, or as an out. 
law in his native land, upon the lonely moor, and in the driz- 
zling rain. It is a system which ‘‘ sets up the tyranny of a sect 
as the measure of justice,’’ and poisons the sources from which 
equity should flow in upon the people, and render to every man 
his due. The injustice rankles within his breast ; he struggles 
for his rights, his antagonist wrestles for his ascendancy, and 
peace, charity, and religion are immolated on the altar of dis- 
cord. The establishment of his own Church would reverse all 
this. It would at once place him in a position in which to 
exercise his ministry with credit and honour to himself, and 
advantage to his flock. Without forfeiting his independence, 
he would become attached to the state, because protected by it. 
From a turbulent, discontented politician, he would become a 
faithful and ubedient subject, and a true minister of the Gospel 
of Him who came to preach peace and good will to men. We 
would not free him from the tyranny of the people, merely to 
subject him to the tyranny of the state. We would make him 
independent of both. The Bishop should appoint and govern 


_ his clergy; the clergy should elect their Bishop. 


It is an incubus here, but it presses with a heavier | 


out to a dirty extent, that we find fault with. Let the people | 


of Ireland enjoy their own form of religion by all means ; they 
have no objection to pay liberally for it ‘but do not compel them 
to contribute to the support ofan estsblishment which they ob- 
ject to, and from which they derive no benefit whatever. Here 
is the grievance. 
complain of. They are an offset from the Church, whereas the 
Church is a mere sprout from the Catholic Church. . . In Ire- 


It is a greater grievance than the Dissenters | 


land there is a marked distinction between a Roman Catholic | 


and a Protestant. .... In the selection of juries, we find 
that a Protestant is preferred to a Catholic... . You must 
treat them alike. You must not pet the Protestant, and let 
him have his own run, while you ‘ crib, cabin, and confine’ the 
Catholic to a space of very small dimensions. You must not 
give the Protestant all the playthings, and deny the Catholic 
the use of any. You must not put the Protestant in a position 
to domineer over the Catholic, and thereby raise his worst bile, 
but you must put him upon an equality. He must be treated 
in all respects as Protestants are treated in Ireland; and until 
the Government adopt this maxim, there will be no peace—no 
security for life or property. Poverty and desolation will reign 
—distress will sit upon every tradesman'’s counter, and the 
demon of discord perch itself upon the shoulder of every inc:- 
vidual in the country. In a land boasting of freedom of cvs- 
science, there must be no distinction of sect. The same right 
must be extended to all ; and until the restrictions and fetters of 
party be entirely removed from the Catholic, do what you may, 
the result will be unsatisfactory.+ . . .. Look at Ireland how 


* “In dealing with oeipate sectaries, there is no middie course 
por seo the persecution that exterminates, and the toleration that 
satisfies.” 

t ‘* Let us trace the method employed by the Government agents 
in Ireland, in bringing about convictions. Some time since, numerous 
murders and robberies were perpetrated under circumstances involv- 
ing a dreadful amount of barbarity, It would seem that witnesses 
cannot be obtained in Ireland, unless a ise is first given that they 
shall be provided for in some way or , on the nd that if they 
return home, the assassin’s r will be for their destruc- 
don. The Limerick Chronicle of Saturday says: ‘ This ‘morning, 170 


| meres amongst his remedial propositions. 








Nor can the voluntary system in an impoverished country 
maintain anything like the number of clergy requisite for the 
wants of the people ; and were they offered the means for sup- 
plying the deficiency, surely they could not have the cruelty to 
refuse them. We have known instances in which well-educated 
young men, just fresh from Maynooth, with all the ardour of 
their vocation upon them, and anxious to exercise their minis- 
try, have been obliged to be sent home to their relatives, to the 
great loss to religion and with great risk to themselves, merely 
because there were no means for their support. Can anything 
more clearly demonstrate the insufficiency of the present sys- 
tem? In judging this question, let them see it in reference to 
themselves, as Pius 1X. sees it in regard to the Papacy. ‘“ We 
desire not,”’ says he, in his celebrated Allocution of the 29th 
April, “ the extension of that civil principality with which the 
providence of God has willed that this see should be endowed, 
both for its own dignity, and for the preservation of the free 
exercise of the supreme apostolate.’’ He neither rejects the 
goods of the world, nor the collateral aid of worldly govern- 
ment, but would use both in accordance with the dispensation 


of God, for the increase and service of his kingdom upon 


earth. 

But our purpose is not so much to contend for the prin- 
ciple and policy of the measure—these are already acknow- 
ledged by all whose opinions we respect, by all but the blind 
victims of prejudice—but we would direct our attention to the 
chances of carrying it into execution. 

In the memorable speech of February 13, 1844, the present 
Prime Minister of England gave this question a high pre-em!- 
“ He would put 


the Established Church, as regards the Catholics and Protes- 


Crown wi who had been maintained in this city for several 
months, left for Cork, under an escort of police, and will embark at 
the Cove on Wednesday for North America. A number yet remain at 


t.’ This is 
the who are to take shipping from this por valcke 


lice barracks, 
a Py shocking state of things. We say it not in dis 
of freland ; but if men are to be provided for in this way, one 
ti) will in atrocities with the view to get 
. ‘To provide in after-life for wit- 
ium for crime; and we are only 
bad system, there is 
calendars. It were 


country as 
itively to offer a- prem 
S puntat mepunt venapeed in Or 
escape, than condemn fifty innocent 
testimony, to the gallows or the penal 


nesses is 
— oo 
not a greater amount 
better nA let lity man 
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and the Presbyterians of the north of Ireland, on a foot- 


tants, erfect equality.”’ There was but one difficulty in the 


ing of p 
way. 

« J am aware,” said Lord John Russell, ‘ that in offering 
endowments to the Roman Catholic clergy, it might be consi- 
dered as offering them bribes to abandon the interests of their 
flocks as regarded their civil rights. But if we begin by giving 
them these civil rights, and so conciliate the affections of the 
lay portion of the Roman Catholic population, I do not despair 
that, with their willing consent, we may be able to induce their 
Clergy to form part of a general Church Establishment.” 


Nor can any reasonable man doubt the practicability of the 
scheme upon these conditions. Do justice to the people, and 
their clergy are no longer leagued with them in a crusade 

inst the state, but are free to act as best becomes the spirit 
of religion. But if, after their repeated pledges to the volun- 
tary system, they could not, in their estimation, consistently 
consent to form a part of a general Church Establishment, we 
see no reason why Government should not, with a douce vio- 
lence, force it on them. Nor can any one doubt but that the 
transfer of the Church property once made, freely, and without 
reserve or stipulation, adopting the canon law as the law of the 
Jand, and leaving the rights, both of bishops and clergy, pre- 
cisely where they now are, it would be gladly and gratefully 

ccepted. 

» Their civil rights, without the fair and amicable settlement 
of the Church question, would avail nothing in Ireland. The 
alien Church would still be the hateful memorial of a tenure by 
conquest ; still tell them that Ireland was under a government 
of force, not a government of opinion. Let us take but one 
illustration of the fatal workings of this religious antagonism. 
On Meagher’s jury there was but one Catholic ; but that one 
saan, because he was of a religion which for centuries had been 
persecuted with fire and sword, and which was still degraded 
and oppressed, reviled and plundered, that one man rendered 
the law a nullity, frustrated the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment, and set the whole scheme of their administrative justice 
at defiance! To escape from a similar act of retributive re- 
yenge in the case of Mitchell, they thought themselves com- 
pelled to exclude every Catholic from the panel, and thereby 
to earn a fresh accession of odium to the Government, and ha- 
tred to the alien Church.* 

We cannot believe, then, that the people of England are so 
besotted as not to see the evils, the danger, the madness, of 
this fatal system of misrule in Ireland. In ’42, Mr. Cobden 
expressed it as his sincere belief, that ‘‘ if a canvass were made 
from house to house throughout Great Britain, four-fifths of 
the middle classes would be found at once not interested in the 
temporalities of the Irish Church, and willing to grant to their 
Catholic fellow-subjects in Ireland a complete equality of re- 
ligious privileges.’” Such also must have been the opinion of 
Lord John Russell in ‘44, or he would hardly have ventured 
to propose their re-distribution. Why, then, are we to fear in 
’48 what people did not dream of in "42 and ’44? Is it, that 
in a country boasting of her civil and religious liberty, and 
priding herself in her toleration, when all the rest of the world 
are emancipating themselves from the thraldom of prejudice, 
and the fatal tyranny of fanaticism,—is it that we alone are to 
remain steadfast in our error, and wedded to our foolishness ? 
As well might we imagine that when the empires of despots 


*® “ Packing a jury is putting a jury to acquit or convict.”—Mr 
Kemmis’s evidence in 1832. 

“ Now are these the laws of England? Does this at all resemble 
what takes place in selecting a jury in Kent, or Sussex, or Yorkshire, 
or Lancashire? Are these the laws, the es and equal laws, which 
Mr. Pitt promised should be extended to Ireland? Is this the fulfil- 
ment of the promises made at the time of the Union ?"—Speech of the 
13th February, 1844. 

Many are too ready to attach the awful accusation of perjury 

inst a juror, because in political trials he refuses to find upon an 
— view of yo dy ¢ and ~ fact. we hes not this to em 

very purport object of a jury, as an interposin wer between 
the offender and the offended? uror swears he will well and 
traly ty, &e. between our Sovereign Lady the Queen and the prisoner 
at the bar;” but to fulfil his oath and to try éru/y, is he not buund to 
qty the fact by the circumstances which surround it, and then to 
ide upon the applicability of the law to those paper circum- 
stances? If not, the judge had better spare himself the trouble of im- 
the jurymen, not one of whom would be half as capable »s 

of sifting the evidence as to the mere fact, and of applying the 

law ip its abstract form. But the rights of freedom have invested the 
with a far more important duty than that of the judge. He 

‘the umpire between the parties ; and if he believe that the offender 
has just cause for his offence, or that the prosecutor is more to blame 
than the defendant, where is the on of duty in delivering a 


Verdiet ly? It may be that the Government which tries him 
—for the is a personally irresponsible power in the state, 
and orward as the representative of the Minister—has 
itself ‘all its and to the parties offending, and 


who have therefore held _— fied in the commission of the 


e 
offence. To stand well and truly, then, between the crown and the 
’ yet must needs hold an indefinite and unlimited power of 

only of the fact, but of the just applicability of the law to 

; nor for them, or to accuse them of 
own judgment and discretion 


~ 


— 
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are falling to pieces “ like a potter’s vessel,’’ when the greatest 
military powers in Europe surrender at discretion before the 
asserted will of an unarmed people, when the government of 
force has everywhere yielded to the government of opinion— 
as well might we imagine that Ireland alone is to sit submis- 
sive in her chains, obedient to the lash, unconscious that she 
has a soul within her, and that she will never lift herself up in 
her giant strength, burst her fetters, and beat down her op- 
ressor. As sure as Ireland is the victim of misrule, so sure 
will the day of retribution come, and the doom of our tyranny 
be sealed. Lombardy is free, and yet so lately 100,000 foreign 
bayonets glistened in her plains, and every fair city was a for 
tress and a prison. Still the sovereign of Lombardy had come 
once at least amongst his subjects—had come in imperial pomp 
and pageantry to claim and wear the iron crown of his imperial 
ancestors—had come to enjoy an inheritance which had de- 
scended to him through a famous dynasty of 300 years, con- 
firmed and strengthened by treaty and by conquest. The re- 
ligion of the people was the religion of the state; there was no 
hostile Church to usurp the patrimony of the poor, and fill the 
land with strife and wailing; charity abounded, poverty was 
unknown ; while they were taxed for the maintenance of des- 
potism, a portion of those taxes were expended in works use- 
ful and agreeable to themselves; their corn, and wine, and 
oil, remained within their own boundaries, and for their own 
use, and they were fed and clothed and housed. Absenteeism 
was neither a fashion nor a necessity. Venice was a free port 
at one extremity, and Milan a splendid capital at the other, 
the seat of a viceroyalty, busy with trade and commerce, and 
well nigh surfeited with luxury and refinement. Two stately 
courts besides were seated on her broad expanse; strangers 
came in crowds to enjoy the treasures of art, and explore the 
monuments of ages which were scattered through her hundred 
cities; all smiled beneath a southern sun, alike sheltered and 
refreshed by the glorious boundary of the Alps. Yet of love, 
loyalty, and péace there was none. There was an outward 
calm, but an inward war with tyranny ; there was intense hatred 
of a foreign yoke, because if a man sighed aloud for his natura! 
liberty, he was forthwith immured within a gloomy dungeon, 
and shut out from the blue sky, and the bright stars, and the 
balmy air of his soul-inspiring Italy. Every Lombard felt 
himself a slave; the thought rankled in every mind, and lit a 
burning fire of patriotism in every breast. The hour came, 
and unpremeditated and unconcerted, the conflict raged, and 
liberty was won ! 

Is it to be thus with Ireland? Not so yet. Her people 
are divided, torn with intestine broils, a prey to feud and fac- 
tion. Even if her -wrongs and woes have won for her the right 
of resistance, at least she has not yet the saving assurance of 


success. 
[To be concluded in our next.) 








THE TIMES THAT ARE TO BE; 
OR, 


HIGHWAYS FOR THE CZAR. 


Fitt the valley, cleave the mountain, 
Subterranean pathways break, 

Stretch your lines of giddy arches 
Over river, marsh, and lake. 


O’er the fields of golden England, 
Where the Danube waves are loud, 

From the light round Naples laughing 
To Norwegian rock and cloud, 


Let the iron chariots thunder, 
And the tortured vapour roar, 
Loud and ceaseless on your railways 
As the sea upon the shore ! 


O’er the broad Lagunes of Venice 
Let the mighty path be cast ; 

Rush and wake her stately slumbers, 
And her mourning for the past ! 


Weave the giant iron net-work, 
Clasp the world, bind each to all ; 
Let the streams of motion eddy — 
Yours the power, and God’s the call. 


Toil and triumph, men of Europe ! 
Yet beware the coming day : 
Cold and dark a shadow spreadeth 

From Iberia to Cathay ! 


Mingle races, level frontiers, 
Make one city of the world ; 

But when empires lie beneath you, 

Like a little map unfurl’d,— 
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When the caravan through deserts 
Toiling now in weary pain, 

Without effort speeds, yet breathless, 
In the fiery engine’s train,— 


When from o’er the Caspian, thousands, 
Thousands meet from stately Rhine, 

Past each other like sharp lightnings 
Darting without word or sign,— 


Then your watchmen set, ye peoples, 
Lest that day one mighty lord 

Shall your hundred races govern 
With the flashing of his sword ! 


Lest that day the many nations 
Lie beneath one footstool’s shade, 
And to barren names of empire 
France’s pride and England's fade ! 


Then shall worship and meek tribute 
Crown one city, earth’s great Queen, 
Whose proud will shall reach you, flashing 

In electric shocks unseen. 


Brief her words !—the living letters 
Pulse along the trembling wire, 

Silent as the flowing moonlight, 
Sudden as the thunder-fire. 


Lo, the Satrap’s secret signal,— 
Lo, some province hath rebell’d ; 
Haply in some breast fond memories 
Of a country’s wrong have swell’d ! 


But the magic sign hath travell’d !— 
Ere that just sword leave the sheath, 
Spake the far Imperial Council, 
And prepared the martyr’s wreath. 


Woe! the steam-borne chariots hurry 
Swift as vultures to the prey ; 

The dark cannon, the bright lances, 
Drift along the sounding way ; 


And the crowd is torn and shatter’d 
By the smoking iron hail, 

And an hour’s glad tumult turneth 
To a generation's wail. 


Then those waves that flow for ever 
Through the Golden City’s breast, 
And those shores of dome and column, 

Where lie link’d the East and West, 


Glare in Babylonian revel. 
Hail! thou Lord of life and death ! 
Incense greets thee, crown’d barbarian, 
Mingled with the cannon’s breath. 


* * * * . a * 


Shall it be so? Faithless chaos 
Shakes the breast of every land; 

Therefore o’er them creeps the shadow 
Of the mighty sceptred hand. 


Dreams and sophist sects are spawning 
From the rottenness of mind ; 

And whom Faith’s sweet kingdom binds not, 
Them shall fleshly fetters bind. 


Baffled hopes and frenzied strivings, 
Error, hate, and battles vain, 

Out of these comes weary loathing, 
Out of these the tyrant’s reign. 


Therefore the dark eagle pinions 

Eastward, westward, grow and spread ;— 
How he glares from icy Neva 

Over Poland’s glorious dead ! 


Tribes and kindreds! hear the voices 
Whispering from ancestral graves ; 

Or on waxen wings of knowledge 
Slowly sink to skilful slaves. 


Grasp old virtues, manful, childlike, 
Hush your souls within the fold ; 
Meek, united in Faith’s temple, 
Yet for home and country bold ! 
Then may stir your busy millions, 
Yet no path grow smooth and plain 
For a conqueror’s march of triumph, 


And a stranger’s boundless reign ! 











R. M. 





Reviews. 


The Court and Times of James the First ; illustrated 
by authentic and confidential Letters, from vurign, 
public and private Collections. Edited, with ay |), 
troduction and Notes, by the Author of « Memoirs 
of Sophia Dorothea,” &e. London, Colburn, 

Dr. Tuomas Brren, the original collector of +),;. 

curious selection of correspondence, was in his day ils 

of the most active and laborious of the hard-working 

literary world. He was bern in London, in 1795” 

both his parents were Quakers, and his father wa. . 

coffee-mill maker, to which trade his son would hoy, 

been brought up but for his early strong devotion +, 
reading and study. He pe Lana. himself in his youth 
by teaching in various schools, making his own au. 

vancement in knowledge the one great end of all he «i, 

He was ultimately ordained a minister of the Bxtal,. 

lished Church, though he never graduated at any of 

the Universities. 

His subsequent and steady patron was Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, to whose protection and tavour he 
owed much of his future fortune, such as it was, Hoe 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and after- 
wards became one of its Secretaries. The University 
of Aberdeen conferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, and in the same year the Archbishop of 
Canterbury gave him a similar mark of his approba- 
tion. His whole life was spent in the most laborious 
literary pursuits. He published a translation of Bayle’s 
Dictionary, with large additions of new matter. ‘!'\\is 
was in ten folio volumes. Thurloe’s State-payers, 
which he brought out, comprised seven folios. He 
wrote the Lives of Tillotson and Robert Boyle, and 
edited Milton’s Prose Works, and Raleigh’s Miscel|a- 
neous Writings. He compiled a series of memoirs of 
illustrious persons of Great Britain, and a great many 
other professed historical works, among which were 
memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, of Henry Prince of Wales, 
the son of James the First, and a collection of Lord 
Bacon’s letters and speeches. 

Among the curious collections he made in manu- 
script, the two volumes now before us are one of the 
most remarkable and valuable. Having acce-s to a 
vast variety of stores in public and private libraries, he 
conceived the idea of making a selection of the corres- 
pondence which he might light upon in his researches, 
especially referring to the seventeenth century. In 
those days, when newspapers, as they now are, were not 
known, and no penny postage tempted people to scraw! 
hasty notes instead of writing lengthy letters, there ex- 
isted a race of men now defunct, or only represented 
by ‘four own correspondent” in the daily papers. 
Ambassadors and great men who were interested in the 
pregeis of affairs at home and abroad, were in the 

abit of engaging some intelligent and ready writer, 
who had his eyes about him, and possessed access to 
sufficient sources of information, to supply them with 
the news of the day in a regular course of letters. 

These “ Intelligencers,” as they were called, thus oc- 

cupy a somewhat important position in the records of 

the time, and their communications are of considerable 
historical value. 

From the letters of some of these writers, with the 
addition of the correspondence of some few of the great 
men of the day themselves, Dr. Birch compiled a large 
collection. He did not, however, live to complete his 
design, and his collection went with his other manu- 
scripts to the British Museum. From that fertile source 
the present Editor has drawn them forth, and presented 
them to the public with a few notes and illustrations of 
his own. 

What they are may be easily guessed from the his- 
tory of their authorship, We must not expect from a 
regularly engaged news-writer, however respectable his 
station as a literary man, that epistolary brilliancy, 
and those happy selections of all that was most interest- 
ing and most surprising, which we read in the letters 
of Horace Walpole and other men who wrote for pure 
love of scribbling. The Intelligencer told all his facts 
in a plain, business-like style, without method and with- 
out wit, remembering that he wrote for one who wanted 
to hear all the news, whatever it might be. Much, 











therefore, that such oqrr wrote is of little present 
interest ; and what they do tell which is new or im- 

rtant is narrated in a solid and heavy, though unaf- 
fected atyle, which will not lure on the reader who 
cares nothing for the facts which are detailed. To the 

tient historical student, in whose mind is found, in 
its graver form, that keen appetite for the knowledge 
of past events, which, in reference to the gossip about 
living cotemporaries, becomes sheer useless newsmon- 
gering, these two thick volumes of letters will be both 
welcome, interesting, and valuable. 

The chief contributors to the series are John Cham- 
perlain, Esq., in his letters to Sir Dudley Carleton ; the 
Rev. Thomas Lorkin, and the Rev. Joseph Mead. Be- 
sides these, there are a few epistles from men whose 
names are better known to fame, as Sir Dudley Carleton 
himself, Lord Cecil, the Earl of Dorset, Sir Henry 
Fanshawe, Lord Wotton, and others. References also 
frequently occur to the sayings, doings, and circum- 
stances of many men of note in the political and literary 
worlds. The foolish King’s favourites, Hay, Mont- 

omery, Rochester, Monson, Brett, and Dusiinwten ; 
Coven such as Coke, the Yelvertons, Sir Julius Cesar; 
bishops, such as Abbot, Williams, Usher, Andrewes, 
and others; soldiers, like Effingham, Hawkins, and 
Willoughby D’Eresby ; with the men of letters of the 
day, Ben Jonson, Carew, Wither, Saville, Cotton, Donne, 
Camden, Bodley, and other such names,—all figure 
occasionally in the course of the correspondence, with 
various degrees of prominence. The editor, it is true, 
in his introduction, makes a little too much parade of 
the information the collection will furnish, and will per- 
haps cause a feeling of disappointment in the seeker for 
mere light reading by the flourish of trumpets with which 
he heralds his work. The letters, indeed, have sufficient 
solid value to stand in no need of any undue praise ; 


“while all the puffing in the world will never convert 


them into a lively or brilliant production, to fascinate 
the attention of the idle trifler with the various new 
books of the season. 

Of the singular mixture of all sorts of intelligence 
which the correspondence continually presents, the fol- 
lowing may be taken as a specimen: 


“The Archbishop of Canterbury went a month since with 
some state into Kent, and keeps house this vacation at Canter- 
bury. He hath been very crazy all this summer, and for all 
his good order and diet is thought to have but an unsound body. 
The Lord Zouch is newly gone to his new government, and 
makes show of great diligence in his charge. The coast-towns 
of Kent are full of French women and children, that come over 
daily for fear of troubles in those parts. About a fortnight 
since here was a great muster of six thousand men, very well 
armed and furnished at all points. 

‘The Marquis Bonnivet, lieutenant of Picardy under the 
Duke of Longueville, came over of late, and posted to the king, 
being followed at the heels by the new French ambassador, who 
is very vigilant and suspicious. Mr. Secretary’s man, Abraham 
Williams, was despatched away into France presently, upon 
their being with the King, and hath made a quick return this 
morning ; but I know nothing of his errand. 

‘Our merchants have had great losses of late by a rich 
ship cast away in the river of Hamburg. Another was seized 
at Rouen for exporting forbidden commodities, specially corn, 
having, besides other gold, above seven thousand Jacobus 
pieces in specie. But the worst of all was a ship arrested and 
taken by force in Spain, that had better than 30,000/ in gold 
and silver. 

‘* Sir Thomas Dacres, the sheriff of Hertfordshire, died the 
very day that the assizes ended, so that the r condemned 
persons had a fortnight’s respite more than they looked for, 
till the king had appointed his son, that supplied his place dur- 
ing his sickness, to succeed him for the rest of the year. 

‘* Peacham, the minister, after a year’s imprisonment in the 
tower, was arraigned the 7th of this month at the assizes in 
Somersetshire, before the lord chief baron and Sir Henry Mon- 

Sir Randolph Crew and Sir Henry Yelverton were sent 

to prosecute the business. Seven knights were taken 
from the bench and appointed to be of the jury. He defended 
himself “— simply, but obstinately and doggedly enough. 
But this was so foul and scandalous, that he was con- 
demned of high treason; yet not hitherto executed, nor per- 
haps shall be, if he have the grace to submit himself and shew 
some remorse.’’ 


anecdotes of King James and his court, and the 
of their p ings, which are scattered up 
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and down the epistles, are not quite so numerous as we 
could wish. Notwithstanding, however, the palpable 
king-worshipping propensities of the chief writers, what 
they do give us are sufficiently entertaining and life- 
like. One or two of these will make a pleasant extract 
enough. 

** You can look for no news from home but such as will 
be stale before it come at you. The King is in progress, and 
the Queen gone or going after, At their last, being at Theo- 
bald’s, which was about a fortnight since, the Queen, shooting 
at a deer, mistook her mark, and killed Jewel, the King's most 
principal and special hound ; at which he stormed exceedingly 
awhile, but after he knew who did it he was soon pacified, and, 
with much kindness, wished her not to be troubled with it, fo: 
he should love her never the worse, and the next day sent her 
a diamond worth 2000/., as a legacy from his dead dog. Love 
and kindness increases daily between them, and it is thoyght 
they were never on better terms. * * 

** The speech of the King’s journey into Scotland continues 
still; though it be said to be somewhat deferred, and not to 
begin so soon as was first intended. We hear they make great 
preparation there to be in their best equipage ; and from hence 
many things are sent, but specially a pair of organs, that cost 
above 400/., besides all manner of furniture for a chapel, which 
Inigo Jones tells me he hath the charge of, with pictures of the 
apostles, faith, hope, and charity, and such other religious re- 
presentations, which how welcome they will be thither God 
knows. But all the difficulty will be for money to bear the 
journey, which how to compass all projects must be employed, 
and every man fears where it wil) light, being not a little terri- 
fied with a precedent of dangerous consequence, of one Robarts, 
of Cornwall or Devonshire, whose father, an obscure fellow, 
dying exceeding rich, they say by long use of interest, there 
was a privy seal sent to him for 20,000/., with intimation that 
whereas, by law, the King could seize on all gotten by those 
usurious courses, he was, of his clemency, content to borrow 
this sum without interest. In conclusion, the man was brought 
to lend 12,0002, to be repaid by 1200/. a-year.”’ 

Another extract is one of many which portray the 
disgraceful extravagances of the day, when the profli- 
gacy and reckless expenditure of the great people about 
the king tended more to alienate the affection of the 
people from the monarchy, than all the assaults of 
Roundheads and Parliamentarians. In looking over 
the sums spent at the court entertainments, we must 
not forget how much larger was the value of money in 
those days than now. 

‘‘ The French ambassador and his company were feasted at 
Whitehall on Sunday, and yesterday at Theobald’s, and last 
night had a great supper at the lord mayor’s, who, poor man ! 
has been at death’s door these six or seven weeks. The Duke 
of Lennox feasted him before the King; and this night he is 
solemnly invited by the Lord Hay to the wardrobe to supper 
and a masque, where the Countess of Bedford is to be lady and 
mistress of the feast, as she is of the managing of his love to 
the Earl of Northumberland’s younger daughter; with whom 
he is far engaged in affection, and finds such acceptance both 
at her hands and her mother’s, that it is thought it will prove 
a match. But, pour retourner a nos moutons, this feasting 
begins to grow to an excessive rate. The very provisions of 
cates for this supper rising to more than 600/.; wherein we 
are too apish.to imitate the French monkeys in such monstrous 
waste. For, supping with Mr. Comptroller, on Thursday 
(who, by the way, desires very much you would excuse his 
long silence, with promise of amends), he told me that the 
Lord Hay, at his last being in France, among many other great 
banquets made him, had three, whereof the least cost 1000/. 
sterling ; the rest 1300/. and 15007. But if there fall out any 
thing worth the knowledge at these banquets you shall have it 
in my next,”’ 

Now and then the letters furnish us with a report 
of the misfortunes or successes of the great men of the 
day at a little more length than is usual in the brief 
allusions of which they are, for the most part, com- 
posed. Here, for example, is the story of Sir Edward 
Coke’s disgrace from royal favour : 


“‘ The Lord Coke, after so long suspense, is at last dis. 
placed, and Sir Henry Montagu sworn in his place upon 
Monday, who went the next day, with great pomp, to the 
hall, accompanied with some earls, lords, and others of great 
quality, to the number of fifty horse, besides the whole fry of 
the Middle Temple, and swarms of other lawyers and officers, 
The lord chancellor, though he were crazy, and had not come 
at Westminster five or six days before or since, yet made shift 
to give him his oath, and withal many admonitions how to 
carry himself in the place, wherein he glanced, not as they say, 
obscurely, but in plain terms, at his. predecessor, for many 
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errors and vanities, but ially for his ambitious popularity. 
The new chief justice made a modest answer, that seeing it had 
pleased his majesty to cast his eye upon him for this place, he 
would do his best to make good his choice, and would promise 
thus far for himself, that he would neither be idle nor corrupt, 
neither a coward nor heady, If Sir Edward Coke could bear 
this misfortune constantly, it were no great disgrace to him, 
for he goes away with a general applause and good opinion; 
and the king himself, when he told his resolution at the coun- 
cil-tahle to remove him, yet gave him this character, that he 
thought him no way corrupt, but a good justicer ; with so many 
other good words, as if he meant to hang him with a silver 
halter. Hitherto he bears himself well, but specially towards 
his lady, without any complaint of her demeanour towards 
him, though her own friends are grieved at it, and her father 
sent to him to know all the truth, and to shew how much he 
disallowed her courses, she having divided herself from him, 
and disfurnished his house in Holborn and at Stoke of what- 
soever was in them, and carried all the movables and plate she 
could come by God knows whither, and retiring herself into 
obscure places both in town and country. He gave a good 
answer likewise to the new chief justice, who sending to him 
to buy his collar of 8.S., he said he would not part with it, 
but leave it to his posterity, that they might one day know 
they had a chief justice to their ancestor. He is now retired 
to his daughter Sadler’s, in Hertfordshire, and from thence, 
it is thought, into Norfolk. He hath dealt bountifully with his 
servants, and for such as had places under him, he hath willed 
them to set truly down what they gained, and he will make 
it good to them, if they be willing to tarry and continue about 
him.”’ 


A previous letter thus describes Coke’s first recep- 
tion of the news of his fall : 


‘‘ A thunderbolt hath fallen on the Lord Coke, which hath 
overthrown him from the very roots. The indignation of 
princes, says one, is instar fulminis, quo turres dejiciuntur, et 
evelluntur arbores. Yet they are but the organs of the great 
judge above; for he it is that holdeth the hearts of kings; 
raiseth up one, and falleth down another. The supersedeas 
was carried to him the last week by Sir George Coppin, who, 
at the presenting of it, saw that animosity and supposed great- 
ness of spirit had to fall into a very narrow room, for he re- 
ceived it with dejection and tears.”’ 


The writer of most of these passages was John Cham- 
berlain, the intimate friend of his correspondent, Sir Dud- 
ley Carleton. When Carleton went as ambassador to the 
Venetian Republic he was accompanied by his friend, but 
Chamberlain soon returned to England, where he had 
access to the best sources of information, as his letters 
themselves shew. He does not appear to have held any 
higher post than that of being in the commission for 
the repair of St. Paul’s. Carleton himself is a man 
who figures somewhat in the diplomatic history of the 
He was secretary to the Earl of Northumber- 
and, and by this connexion was brought into trouble 


on the one of the Gunpowder Plot, with which, 


however, he had nothing to do. He was liberated from 
prison without a long confinement, and subsequently 
made ambassador at Venice. Under Charles the First 
he enjoyed a large share of the royal favour. 

We shall return to these volumes for more speci- 
mens of the correspondence which passed between Carle- 
ton and his friend, concluding to-day with Chamber- 
lain’s account of the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
at whose execution the editor, by a strange oversight, 
informs us that Carleton was present, though he gives 
the letter in which Chamberlain sends him the story of 
the tragedy. 

‘*T remember,’’ says Chamberlain, ‘‘ that in my last letter 
I said that Sir Walter Raleigh was not secure. But now he is 

ast all peradventure ; for upon Thursday morning he was be- 

eaded in the old Palace at Westminster, twixt the Parliament 
House and the church. On Wednesday he was brought from 
the Tower to the King’s Bench bar, as they say the manner is 
when a man lives above a year and a day after he is condemned ; 
and there demanded what he could say for himself, why the 
sentence pronounced against him at Winchester should not be 

ut in execution. The sum of his answer was, that the King 
had employed him in his service, and given him a commission, 
wherein he styled him ‘his loyal subject,’ and withal given 
him potestatem vite et mortis, which did amount to a par- 
don. For in all reagon he must be master of his own life 
that hath power over other men's. The judges replied, 
there is no pardon for treason by implication. Wherefore 
he must find a better or undergo the sentence. Thus 


he spoke of his trial af Winchewter, cot avowed that all, or | 
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the far greater part of those present, did acquit him in their 
consciences ; and that the King’s gracious forbearing him 5 
long, and, but for this late accident, longer would have done 
even to a hundred years, if nature could have drawn out his life 
so long, did shew that his Majesty approved his innocence. 
But, in conclusion, he was willed to prepare himself, and so 
was delivered to the sheriffs of London, and conveyed to the 
Gatehouse, where he spent the rest of that day in writing letters 
to the King and others, and in prayer with the Dean of West- 
minster, who came the next morning at five o’clock, and min. 
istered to him the communion; and, when he had broken his 
fast, about eight o’clock, came to the scaffold, where he found 
the Earls of Arundel, Oxford, Northampton, the Lord of Don- 
caster, and divers others. He made a speech of more than 
half an hour, wherein he cleared himself of having any intel- 
ligence with France, which had been objected to him, more 
than to save his life, and hide himself from the King’s indig- 
nation. Then, that he had never said any ill intent words 
towards his Majesty, not so much as in thought. That he had 
no other pretence nor end in his last voyage, than the enriching 
of the King, the realm, himself, and his followers. That he 
never had any undutiful speech concerning his Majesty with 
the runagate French physician, nor ever offered to Sir Lewis 
Stukely 10,000/. to go with him into France, nor told him that 
the Lord Arran had given him advice to be gone, and that he 
and the Lord of Doncaster would maintain him in France; of 
which points he had been accused by them. And, though he 
protested not only to forgive them, but to pray God to forgive 
them, yet he thought fit to give men warning of such persons. 
To all this, and much more, he took God, so often, and so 
solemnly to witness, that he was believed of all that heard him. 


‘* He spake somewhat of the death of the Earl of Essex, and 
how sorry he was for him; for though he was of a contrary 
faction, yet he foresaw that those who esteemed him then in 
that respect, yet would cast him off, as they did afterwards. 
He confessed himself the greatest sinner that he knew ; and no 
marvel, as having been a soldier, a seaman, and a courtier. He 
excused the disfiguring of himself by the example of David, who 
feigned himself mad to avoid danger, and never heard it im- 
puted to him for asin. In conclusion, he spake and behaved 
himself so, without any shew of fear or affectation, that he 
moved much commiseration ; and all that saw him confessed 
that his end was, as far as man can discern, every way perfect. 

‘* It will not be amiss to set down some few passages of 
divers that I have heard. The morning that he went to execu- 
tion, there was a cup of excellent sack brought him, and being 
asked how he liked it, ‘ As the fellow,’ said he, ‘ that, drinking 
of St. Giles’s bowl, as he went to Tyburn, said, that was good 
drink if a man might tarry by it.’ As he went from West- 
minster Hall to the Gatehouse, he spied Sir Hugh Beeston in 
the throng, and, calling to him, prayed he would see him die 
to-morrow. Sir Hugh, to make sure work, got a letter from 
Secretary Lake to the sheriffs, to see him placed conveniently ; 
and meeting them as they came near to the scaffold, delivered 
his letter, but the latter, by mishap, had left his spectacles at 
home, and put the letter in his pocket. Inthe mean time, Sir 
Hugh being thrust by, Sir Walter bade him farewell, and said, 
‘ I know not what shift you will make, but I am sure to have a 
place.” When the hangman asked his forgiveness, he desired 
to see the axe ; and, feeling the edge, he said, that was a sharp 
medicine to cure him of all his diseases and miseries. When 
he was laid down, some found fault that his face was westward, 
and would have him turned. Whereupon, rising, he said, ‘!t 
was no great matter which way a man’s head stood, so his heart 
lay right.’ He had given order to the executioner, that, after some 
short meditation, when he stretched forth his hands, he should 
despatch him ; after once or twice putting forth his hands, the 
fellow, out of timorousness (or what other cause), forbearing, 
he was fain to bid him strike, and so, at two blows, he took off 
his head, though he stirred not a whit after the first. The 

eople were much affected at the sight, insomuch that one was 
oer to say, that we had not such another head to cut off. 
Another wished the head and brains to be on S. N.’s shoulders. 
There was great means made for his life ; and I hear the Queen 
wrote very earnestly to the King, as he tendered her health, to 
spare him, for that she had received great good by his receipts. 
I hear not so much of her recovery of late as when I wrote last, 
but rather that she goes peggiorando, insomuch that it is doubted 
whether the King will come hither to-day from Theobald’s, or 
go direct to Hampton Court, where she lies. 

‘‘ The Spanish Dominican, lately come hither, is said like- 
wise to have red for Sir Walter Raleigh, as finding his death 
would much alienate the minds of our le, as if he were sa- 
crificed to the malice of the Spaniards. But it is verily thought, 
some unseemly speeches fathered u him, whether or 
falsely, by those two fellows, were the principal motives of his 
It was said, we should have some declaration set out, 
touching the causes of his execution at this time ; but whether 
his protestation and manner of dying may alter the case, God 











for he died very religiously, and every way like a 
insomuch that the Dean of Westminster (they say) 


knows, 
bristian, : 
por anime ~ him exceedingly, and says he was as ready and able 


to give as take instruction. His execution was the more re- 
markable, for that it fell out the day of the Lord Mayor’s 
triumph, though it began with a tragedy, and being a reason- 
able fair morning, grew very foul sli the day after.”’ 





The Home of the Lost Child: a Tale of the Asylum of 
the Good Shepherd, Hammersmith. Dolman. 


Ar length we have a tale about a convent, written by 
a real nun. An actual, positive, existing nun, living 
almost within the sound of Bow Bells, has taken pen 
in hand to shew to the world how things go on within 
those walls which are supposed to immure so much that 
is beautiful and charming in the profoundest melan- 
choly and the most rigorous captivity. Not with ot! 
controversial view, not writing, indeed, with much 
thought of readers differing from herself in religious 
creed,—one of the sisterhood has broken silence, and 
given to us as Closely faithful a picture of what goes on 
daily around her, as could be ventured upon without 
compromising individuals and intruding upon the re- 
tirement of private life. 

We have often ourselves had a hearty laugh at the 
popular notions about nuns which we meet with among 
many of our friends and —— We have seen 
the bold, brave manu pass those lofty walls which sur- 
round the conventual buildings with a half-frightened 
louk of solemnity ; we have listened to the pathetic re- 
monstrances of old ladies and gentlemen and young gal- 
lants against the cruelty of shutting up fair young crea- 
tures for the rest of their lives, when they might serve 
God as what are called “ useful members of society ;” 
we have been entertained at the unrestrained disgust 
of the dainty damsel, just coming out in the heyday 
of youth and gaiety, at the thought of the coarse grey 
stockings, the clumsy leather shoes, the heavy serge 
dress, and ‘* that horrible ugly head-dress’’ which en- 
shrouds the nun’s countenance ; we have listened to the 
dismay with which friends and relatives have received 
the announcement of their companion or kinswoman’s 
intention to embrace the monastic life, and the com- 
plaining sorrow with which they have parted with one 
young heart to the convent, while another has been 
suffered undisturbed to wed the man of her choice, and 
leave her own home and country for ever; all these, and 
other such tokens of strange feelings, we have some- 
times noticed both in Catholics and Protestants, when 
these unlucky nuns and their proceedings have been 
brought under discussion. 

Then, too, there is the sight of the nuns themselves, 
when one of their mysterious forms appears to the in- 
experienced eye. hen the stranger, having knocked 
at the door in the convent wall, beholds first, perhaps, 
the little grated opening undone, and then the portal 
itself thrown open, and the figure, so strange to English 
eyes, appears to reply to the visitor’s queries, a kind of 
involuntary tremor creeps over the courageous heart, 
and he begins to wish himself safe away again from 
the presence of the terrible beings who are about to 
meet his gaze. And when fairly within the walls, and 
in the same room, it may be (if the rule of the order 
allow it), with some six or eight of the dark-vested 
women, whose very garb at first afflicted him with fear 
and amazement, he feels himself so utterly puzzled and 
bewildered by the novelty of his situation, so astonished 
by what he hears and sees, so speedily convinced that, 
until this hour, he has been making a fool of himself 
whenever he thought or talked about nuns and convents, 
nat our stranger hardly recovers his speech or his eye- 
sight while his visit lasts; and he away Sar gee | 
whether all nuns are like those he has just beheld, an 
whether, after all, a convent be nothing but a —— 
for the splenetic, the disappointed, the morose, and the 
Superstitious. And if, by chance, he has been invited 
to dine or breakfast with the clergyman who is the 
Spiritual director of the eonvent, still wider do bis eyes 
Open in astonishment, and he can eat so little for sheer 


ent, that the poor nuns imagine there must 
be . strange in the day’s cooking, or that their 
Visitor is either ill or troubled in his mind. That he 
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should be waited on by a nun; that she should actually 
talk to him, and laugh with him, and laugh at him, it 
may chance, if he proves very gauche and odd; that 
he should see no signs whatever of any thing mysterious 
or miserable in the whole establishment: and that he 
should go forth again to the busy world as whole and 
sound in health and property as he entered ;— it is all 
such a strange puzzle, that he begins to fancy it must 
be nothing better than a dream. 

To those of our readers who may not be privileged 
to ascertain for themselves what kind of creatures 
these nuns may be, we recommend the perusal of this 
little book, The Home of the Lost Child, as a picture, 
oe correct, of what passes in hundreds of places 
throughout Christendom, and in this great Babylon, 
the metropolis of England itself. The authoress is a 
genuine nun, though, we must confess, of so much 
natural talent, knowledge, observation, and wit, that it 
is not every convent which can boast an author capable 
of giving to the world so delightful a tale. She has, 
however, all that simplicity, liveliness, cheerfulness, ten- 
derness, and self-forgetting devotion to her Lord, and 
to all the creatures whom He has made and redeemed, 
which is the distinguishing feature of those who have 
devoted themselves to the conventual life. Controversy 
there is none; concealment there is none; exaggera- 
tion there is none; the object of the book is to detail 
facts, and to enlist the sympathies of the benevolent 
in behalf of one of the most admirable institutions to 
which a religion of love ever gave birth. 

The ‘* Convent of the Good Shepherd ’’ at Ham- 
mersmith, where the scene is laid, is what is commonly 
called in this country a Magdalen Asylum. The nuns 
live for the reformation of those most miserable of all 
human beings, the women who are plunged in the 
depths of sin. Their influence, limited as it is through 
their poverty, is wonderful; and the magistrates of the 
neighbourhood bear testimony to the extraordinary 
results which are produced by their system upon the 
unfortunates who are so happy as to be placed under 
their care. The story before us is the record of the 
history of one of these ‘lost children,” founded on 
fact, though not a strictly exact narrative of events. 
It makes no secret, however, of the scene where the 
story is laid, and introduces the present superior of the 
convent and many of the nuns, without hesitation, as 
taking a part in the conduct of the tale. All through 
the whole, too, there are abundant proofs that the his- 
tory is one drawn from real life, and if not solely from 
that of one individual, yet from personal observation 
of the realities of the spiritual life in its various forms 
and manifestations. In this respect, it bears a striking 
contrast to almost every other religious story we ever 
met with. There is a reality about the account of the 
progress of the penitent mind, and her advance from 
mere natural anguish and sorrow to all the graces of 
the true spiritual mourner, and the peace and rest of 
soul which Divine grace alone can bestow, which is but 
too rare in religious tales and histories. The mode in 
which this gradual amendment is traced, is as instruc- 
tive as it is interesting. We should add also, that the 
delicacy and refinement with which the subject is treat- 
ed are as remarkable as its literal truth and genuine 
sincerity. An extract or two will hardly shew the real 
spirit of the book, but may induce the reader to turn 
to its pages themselves. 

At the same time that the poor girl who is the chief 
subject of the tale is brought by her father to the con- 
vent, Miss Neville, a young lady who is desirous of 
becoming a nun of the order of the Good Shepherd, 
makes her appearance, in company with her fashionable 
mother, Lady Georgiana Neville. The poor mother is 
grievously distressed, especially at the singularity of 
her daughter’s taste, but does not absolutely oppose her 
entering the noviciate. We give a few paragraphs 
from the story of her visit to the Superioress. 


‘¢ ¢ Yes, dear Reverend Mother,’ she said, when explaining 
her wishes about her daughter, ‘ it is very true—ber poor 
father and myself have long seen it—it is most strange and 
unaccountable—we have taken her into all the London gaiety, 
and she has never objected, never opposed us in any one thing, 
except the longing for the convent. I have seen her dance 
with such a look of abstraction, and afterwards, when I have 
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asked her what she was thinking of—it was either Magdalen 
in the rich Pharisee’s house, or the nuns of such and such a 
convent saying their office ; or the Blessed Virgin in her medi- 
tation when the angel Gabriel saluted her with the Hail Mary ; 
or something pious and beautiful; but she never appeared to 
see her partner, or the gaiety about her, living quite a solitary 
life in the midst of the turmoil of a London season.’ * * * 


‘“* « T am afraid you will think me very rude, but I think if 
she had chosen an ordinary path in religion—but I have such 
a horror of the unfortunates she must mix with, and yet, dear 
Reverend Mother, you give me a better impression of the 
order.’ ‘Iam sure, Lady Georgiana, if you knew something 
more of us and our duties, this horror would vanish,’ said the 
Reverend Mother. ‘I have already explained to you, that the 
nuns who are chosen from the community to govern the Asylum, 
are the only ones who are permitted to have any communica- 
tion with the penitents, and you might pass months in the 


convent without knowing that we have sixty repentant souls | 


so near.’ * * * 


‘** Are the penitents really ever converted ?’ asked Lady | 


Georgiana. ‘ There is not the least doubt of it: but here we 
are in the Asylum,’ said the Reverend Mother ; ‘ this is their 


play-ground, separated, as you see, from our garden by this | 


close wooden paling ; that is the wash-house: but we will go 
first to the class-room.’ Lady Georgiana was introduced to 
the first mistress of the penitents, a young and intelligent look- 
ing nun, who, with a particularly happy countenance, welcomed 
the lady and her daughter. ‘ The children,’ as the penitents 
are always called, were chiefly in the laundry, but those who 
were present rose and made way for Lady Georgiana with much 
respect. Her ladyship’s kind heart smote her when she saw 
the modest looks of what she had so lately called ‘ this wretched 
class of beings.’ Being seated on the elevated seat at the end 
of the large room, the children resumed their seats, and con- 
tinued their work without appearing to have the least curiosity. 
Being desired to sing, one of them with a sweet voice entoned 
the little hymn called ‘ Magdalen’s verses.’ Jemima shed 
tears, and even Lady Georgiana was affected. They visited 
in turn the dormitory, refectory, laundry, wash-house, and 
packing-room, and every moment removed a little and a little 
more of Lady Georgiana’s prejudice against this particular 
order, On returning to the Community, she expressed her- 
self much relieved by what she had seen. ‘ I perceived there 
were nuns presiding in each department; is it always so ?’ 
‘ Yes; there are three for the laundry, a nun in the wash- 
house, who is chosen from amongst the lay sisters, as the 
damp and steam require a strong constitution to be there four 
days in the week ; there is also the mistress of the laundry, 
and the mistress of the needle-work, beside the head mistress 
of all, whose charge is very important ; these three are always 
choir nuns, and we have also a lay sister in the mangling room, 
beside the lay sister who serves the children’s refectory.’ 
‘ How very quiet they are; are they always so?’ ‘ It was 
the time of silence, which they keep admirably; but in the 
hours appointed for recreation they make a great noise, I assure 
you, dear lady, and we like to see them cheerful and happy, 
whilst they are not offending God, but trying by hard labour 
to atone for past idleness.’ ‘ You seem to have a great deal 
of employment.’ ‘ We have indeed been very happy in that 
respect ; for on the produce of the laundry depends the num- 
ber of penitents we are able to receive into the house,—on that 
and our annual subscribers, for, as you know, Lady Georgiana, 
we have no settled funds for their support.’ 

‘**T was amused,’ said Lady Georgiana, ‘ when in the pack- 
ing-room, to see some of my own pocket-handkerchiefs, which 
that young girl handed me to see the beauty of the ironing. 
Was that a penitent?’ ‘ Yes; all those in caps are, or are 
sometimes here for preservation. In larger asylums abroad, 
we have a division separated from the penitents entirely, which 
division is called ‘ a class for preservation.’ There are num- 
bers of young girls who are in dangerous situations, or have 
fallen into bad company, who may, by a timely residence here, 
be rescued from farther mischief. It is my most earnest desire 
to establish a class of preservation in England ; and if Almighty 
God will inspire some charitable soul with the thought to pur- 
chase heaven by the sacrifice of a part of their income, we may 
yet see so great a blessing near this great wicked city.’ ‘ It is 
much to be desired,’ replied Lady Georgiana ; ‘ but tell me, 
dear Reverend Mother, that penitent in the packing-room, 
after shewing off her cases of linen, and drawing my attention 
to the colour and shine of some fine table-cloths, said, amongst 
other things, that she and one of the mothers would sit up all 
hight to pack the linen ready to send to town the next day. 
Did she mean that a nun would sit up all to-night with her 
to pack the clothes ready for their being sent to London to- 
morrow?’ ‘ Exactly so,’ said the Reverend Mother. ‘ Will 
that be one of my daughter’s duties?’ said the frightened 
mother, with a of alarm. The Reverend Mother replied, 
‘ I don’t know what obedience may do, but Miss Neville does 
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not look of a frame to bear such hard work, and she has ¢, 
learn to be a good religious before she can expect to have ay 
important charge. However, if it should happen, perhaps 2 
will not fatigue her more than the daning all night has ere 
this: what do you say, my dear?’ ‘ Oh, don’t ask me before 
mamma; I am ready for any thing, and you must teach me to 
be useful.” ‘ Well,’ said the pious Mother with a sigh, ‘ th, 
Princess Louise cleaned saucepans in a pink satin gown, and 
Jemima may come to packing linen in baskets yet. And now,’ 
said the Superioress, ‘ will you see our chapel, dormitory, an, 
refectory—and above all things, our little noviciate 2” ‘ Do,. 
mitory and refectory !’ said Lady Georgiana ; ‘ do you not 
sleep and eat with the penitents ?” ‘ No; our rule forbids jt. 
But come this way; I am sure you will like to see the room 
where your dear daughter will spend many, I hope, happy and 
profitable hours.’ The Reverend Mother led the way to the 
noviciate, where an introduction to the mistress of the novices 
took place, which was a great comfort to Lady Georgiana, as 
she found this nun a very lady-like as well as sweet-tempered 
and thoughtful looking religious. Accustomed to the high. 
bred and fastidious notions of the present luxurious age, her 
ladyship shrank with painful sensitiveness from contact with 
less refined and elegant persons than herself, so that of all the 
mortifying and afflicting circumstances that could have been 
chosen to grieve her, nothing could surpass the keen blow that 
her daughter’s ‘ peculiar and most unaccountable vocation’ 
was to her—and in fact, to all the young lady’s relations, 
Lady Georgiana’s drive back to London was, however, much 
more tranquil and happy than her drive to Hammersmith had 
been. She felt that she had not left her child amongst quite 
barbarians ; that she had had many groundless prejudices 


| against the order; that Jemima might never mix amongst the 


penitents ; and that those of the nuns who did, were, after all, 
most recollected and. modest-looking nuns; and in much be- 
wilderment, she half murmured, ‘ Well, well, dear child! we 
shall see if she can be happy there; and God knows I wish 
her to be His servant—and I was glad to see a pianoforte in 
the noviciate—and that dear Reverend Mother, she is so kind 
and feeling. I hope they won't expect dear Jemima to wear 
those thick shoes—and, dear me, how hot that great habit 
must be!’ Her ladyship put down both windows of her 
carriage, the very thought of Jemima’s heat giving her a feel- 
ing of suffocation. ‘ Well, I must try and reconcile her bro. 
thers to this step; but how shall I break it to them? Perhaps 
she may change her mind before the two years’ noviciate—that’s 
always a comfort.’ And thus reasoning with herself, Lady 
Georgiana arrived in Cavendish Square much more composed 
than Mr. Neville could have expected, or indeed any one who 
had seen the last agitating scene of her parting with her 
daughter.”’ 


The progress of Miss Neville, as she goes through the 
steps of the noviciate, till she takes the veil, is woven in 
with the history of the poor penitent, also the daughter 
of a gentleman of ancient lineage, and contributes to 
relieve the attention of the reader from the more pain- 
ful parts of the story. The sketch of her feelings at 
the time when she finally made her profession as a nun 
will be a fair specimen of the mode in which the author 
of this book can write upon the characteristics of the 
religious life. 


‘* Every day, during her retreat, she was permitted to take 
her lecture-book and ramble down the garden, and sit in the 
little retired oratory at the end of the burial-ground, and with 
the cross before her on the little Mount Calvary, with the 
sweet birds singing, the budding flowers, and the perfumed 


air, she felt in paradise. It was warm weather, and the flies 
and bees were out, and there was a hum and a contentment in 
the very atmosphere which delighted Miss Neville, she scarcely 
knew why. She laid her book on her knees, as she sat on the 
step of the little altar of the Blessed Virgin, and a dreamy feel- 
ing came over her of peace and unt joy. She glanced at 
the crucifix, and the thought that she was to receive the habit 
of religion on the feast of the finding of the Holy Cross made 
her feel a momentary reproof from its mute form. But no, it 
was to purchase such a calm as she felt, that that heart of love 
was pierced. Had not her Saviour died for her, she never could 
have felt thus contented, and she would never, no never, do 
any thing to displease Him who was so good to her. Could 
the labours of her life be too much to offer to Him? Was 
there any thing too hard or too difficult to perform in return 
for his love and sufferings for her sake? An intense desire to 
live for her crucified Redeemer took ion of her heart, 
and she who had already made her election, felt as if she had 
it yet to make, and that her life was beginning afresh. ‘ Yes, 

or I shall not be thy 
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of all kinds passed peacefully through her mind without an 
effort on ber part, and in the midst of the great stillness she 
heard in the distance one of the London cries of something to 
sell ; she could not make out what the loud hoarse voice said, 
put the sound was not unfamiliar to her. It grated at first a 
little on her ear, 80 beautiful and quiet was every thing about 
her. ‘ And that poor man,’ thought she, ‘ he, too, has an im- 
mortal soul; he may save that soul, whilst gaining his daily 
bread by crying out in the streets. Christ died for him also. 
I am very glad to be in this happy retreat. How good God 
is to have brought me here. I might have been born to a life 
of labour, or have been exposed to many dangers. But I must 
work too here, as well as that man who is walking about Ham- 
mersmith selling his basketfull’ Then our postulant began 
to meditate on the degrees of merit that could be acquired in 
different positions ; whether this man who had such a coarse 
loud voice, might not have a brighter crown in heaven by 
doing all his actions with an intention of pleasing God, than 
she would by living a life so very congenial to all her tastes as 
was the life of the convent. She was perhaps getting a little 
beyond her depth, when the Reverend Mother walked down 
the garden, as she had done for this three days’ retreat, to con- 
verse with and instruct the aspirant to perfection. 
‘The next day, at the first sound of the Angelus, Miss 
Neville was up; she was one of the first to be in the chapel 
for meditation. The usual morning exercises were this day a 
little deranged for the ceremony of her clothing, and the most 
disagreeable part to her was the being again dressed in the 
world’s vanities. The dress of white, and her long lace veil, 
were simple, but elegant, and the poor penitents, whose hearts 
are yet full of admiration for fine clothes and jewellery, were 
in great delight, at least such as could get a sight of her from 
their chapel. She herself thought of nothing, except the hap- 
piness of putting all this off for ever. She left the chapel for 
a few minutes after the Mass, which was said by the Bishop, 
to take some refreshment, and the return was very beautiful. 
The nuns, habited in their cloaks of ceremony, entered, two 
and two, with long lighted wax tapers in their hands; last of 
all came the Superioress leading the postulant by the hand to 
the middle of the choir, where she placed her at the ‘ prie 
Dieu,’ prepared for the ceremony. The procession, as it 
entered, chanted the ‘ Ave maris stella,’ and the effect of the 
whole was very imposing. The timid girl, who had often 
hesitated in her mother’s drawing-room when speaking to a 
stranger, now found courage and strength to make her voice 
well heard. After the sermon and the preliminary prayers and 
chanting, when the Bishop addressed her, ‘ My daughter, 
what do you ask?’ the stillness was profound. The exterior 
chapel was full of seculars, amongst them Captain Ambrose, 
looking very sorrowful, and his wife. In the choir were the 
nuns with their long mantles, ranged on either side, with their 
grave and placid countenances. In the centre were the pos- 
tulant, the Superioress on one side of her, the Assistante on 
the other. The postulant was kneeling on the last step of the 
altar, and to the Bishop’s question she replied in a clear and 
firm voice, ‘ My Lord, I ask of you the habit of this holy 
house, the grace to be proved in it in the practice of Christian 
virtues, and in the observance of its holy constitutions This 
is the only thing that I have asked of our Lord, and which | 
will not cease to ask— it is to be able to live in the house of 
the Lord, and of His most Holy Mother, all the days of my 
life. Ihave loved the beauty of the house of God, and the 
place of the habitation of his glory ; and I have chosen humi- 
liation, poverty, and mortification in the house of the Lord, 
rather than to inhabit in the tabernacles of sinners.’ Poor 
Captain Ambrose ! he thought of his own daughter, who might 
have been such a child of grace, but he checked the rising 
sigh, and said, and tried to feel, ‘ Thy will be done, O Lord !’ 
He followed the beautiful ceremony; he saw the postulant 
leave the choir, and return with part of the religious habit on ; 
and as one by one the expressive articles of the nun’s attire 
were placed on the new-made novice, he admired the change, 
as did every one else. Many tears were shed by the ladies 
present, and yet the novice, Sister Mary of St. Theresa, did 
not shed one. She turned her radiant face towards the ex- 
terior chapel on the oceasion of coming to the Superioress’ 
seat for the kiss of peace, and the ladies could not but behold 
her singular beauty in the composed and gracefui habit she 
now wore. How ing it was to hear her say, ‘ Priez Dieu 


amg moi, ma mére,’ as she knelt to receive the Superioress’ 
iss, who also said, ‘ Ma sceur, Dieu vous donne sa paix.’ 
The same was pronounced to each sister as, with much cere- 
mony, she was conducted to each stall, and many prayers were 
said for her by the nuns as she passed from one to the other.”’ 
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The Prophecy of Orval ; containing a Prediction of all 
the remarkable Events Srom the first French Revo- 
lution down to the present time, with Proofs of its 
Authenticity. Canin James Burns. ok 

Tats is but a little tract, but its contents are so remarke 

able that we give it a more extended notice than its mere 

bulk might seem to warrant. It professes to be a pro- 
phecy of the events of the present century, written and 
printed as far back as the year 1544. An introduction 
is given, stating the grounds on which its authenticity is 
maintained, which are sufficiently important to cal! for 
at least a candid examination. This introduction is trans- 
lated from The Oracle, a French publication, bearing 
the date of 1840, and thus confirming to a great extent 
its own allegations, inasmuch as one of the most striking 
fulfilments of the alleged prophecies has only taken place 
this very year, in the dethronement of Louis Philippe. 

If, therefore, the work was in existence but eight years 

ago, it merits some degree of attenti n, from its ‘foree 

telling the fact that the reign of the ex-King of France 
would last exactly eighteen years. 

We shall not transfer to our pages the contents of 
the prophecy itself, nor pledge ourselves in any way to 
an opinion upon its authenticity. Ifa real prophecy , it 
is a most striking proof of the continuance of the gift in 
the Church of later days. The points it di tails, both 
vast and to come, are of the utmost interest to France, 
Fngland, and Europe. 
duction, and leave our readers to obtain the seque or 
themselves. 


We quote, however, the intro- 


** Philip Olivarius was, according to tradition, a monk, and 
to him are attributed the /’revisions of a Solitary, printed in 
1544. This work, of which we only possess the latter part, is 
no longer to be found, though it may possibly lie hidden among 
the dusty and neglected volumes of some library. What re- 
mains to us of the Previsions of Philip Olivarius commences 
with the first year of the reign of Napoleon, and bears the 
name of the Prophecy of Orval; because, as we shall state 
hereafter, it was preserved to us by copies taken from the one 
in the possession of the monks of Orval. 

“The Propagateur de la Foi, a periodical religious work, 
published at Paris, furnishes us with the following particulars 
as to the origin and authenticity of the Prophecy of Orval. 
‘We quote them,’ says the author, vol. v. page 26, ‘ from a 
letter we have had in our possession, written the 2d July, 1839, 
from Nancy, by one of the most noble, learned, and conscien- 
tious men of the province of Lorraine.’ 

‘* It begins thus :—‘ The Abbey of Orval, of the Cistercian 
Order, is situated in the diocese of Treves, on the frontiers of 
Luxembourg. When the French revolutionary army laid siege 
to Luxembourg, commanded then by Marshal Bender, a great 
number of the inhabitants of Lorraine fled for safety to this 
city. The Abbé d’Orval and his monks arrived thither, carry- 
ing with them their sacred vessels, their most precious vest- 
ments, and a part of their archives, which they deposited in 
what was termed their efuge—a name given to those houses 
in the town belonging to the monks of the environs, and whi- 
ther they resorted in times of war. Shortly after their arrival, 
the Abbé, while putting in order the documents he had saved, 
discovered the /’revisions of aSolitary, printed in 1544, and 
attributed to the pen of a monk named Philip Olivarius. He 
brought the work to Marshal Bender, who, it is said, laughed 
incredulously at the perusal thereof; but some French gentle- 
men of rank, who were present at the time in his saloon, took 
copies of it, which soon spread over the town and beyond it, 
The death of Louis XVI., so clearly announced in these Pre- 
visions, caused the prophecy in question to be greatly in vogue. 
The Countess Adele de Ficquelmont, Chanoinesse of Poussai, 
heard copies of it read while in emigration at the Count de la 
Tour’s, her uncle, since Minister of War at Vienna. At her 
return to France she espoused the Count of Monturux Ficquel- 
mont, whose youngest daughter | married.’ 

** The following is an extract of a letter, dated Verdun, 
March 4th, 1831, from the Abbé Mansuy, Archdeacon of that 
diocese, addressed to M. de la Salle of Nancy :—‘ With respect 
to the prediction of Orval, it was communicated to me by a 
highly respectable ecclesiastic, who had seen it at Orval at the 
time of the revolution, while he was yet a secular.* All the 
persons above cited are worthy of implicit credit.’ 


* “The first edition of our work was about appearing when I re- 
ceived a letter from M. de Puymirol, Judge at Castel Sarrasin, dated 
30th of November, 1839, to the following effect : ‘ 1 wished to be assured 
from the Abbé Mansuy himself of the autheuticity of his letter given 
in the Propagateur de la Foi.’ The Archdeacon answers bim as fol- 
lows: ‘ It is perfectly true, sir, that the events announced in the Pre- 
visions of Orval were often recounted to me when | was Curate at 
Verdun in 1810 up to 1823, when | became Superior of the Seminary 
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« ‘ These details,’ says the Invariable, cited by the Propa- 
gateur de la Foi, (vol. v. page 154, note 14) ‘confirm several 
circumstances that were previously known to us, and in parti- 
cular what we had heard affirmed, viz. that this prophecy, writ- 
ten in 1544, foretold the events that were to take place from 
that period ; but that when it was discovered at the beginning 
of the revolution, the greater number of the copyists had most 
unfortunately neglected to transcribe all that related to the past, 
and contented themselves with that portion which was yet to be 
accomplished.’ 

‘* This must explain the passage cited above, viz. ‘ The 
death of Louis XVI., so clearly announced in these Previsions,’ 
&c.; but which not one of the copies that have passed through 
our hands mentions ; all of them commence with ‘ 4 young man 
come from beyond the sea’ (Bonaparte), and his expedition to 
the land of captivity (Egypt). 

‘* The Propagateur furnishes some additional proofs (vol. v. 
page 137.) ‘ After the edition of our first vol,’ says he, ‘ in 
which we had given a fragment only of the Prévisions d’ Orval, 
we recollected that a noble and learned individual, residing at 
Fribourg for some years, possessed a copy of the above, and 
accordingly we wrote to him on the subject. In his answer, 
dated Fribourg, August 28th, 1839, he says, ‘I am unac- 
quainted but by name with your work, the Propagateur de la 
Foi, and make no doubt but that, in accordance with its title, 
it will contribute to enlighten our age of darkness. You have 
my prayers for its success. I have sought at the page indicated 
for the fragments of the prediction of Orval. I regret that 
circumstances should have necessitated your not publishing it in 
the entire. There are also some slight inaccuracies in your text 
with regard to the sense, and which demand rectification. To 


this effect I purpose sending you very shortly an entire and | 
faithful version, as the most exact and minute researches on | 
my part have given me the highest possible moral certainty of | 


its authenticity ; and have compared copies from various quar- 
ters, belonging to persons unacquainted with one another: I 


have collected the most respectable attestations, and all agree 


to confirm me in my belief. The general interest it has created 
in these days, and the rapidity with which it has circulated in 
France and Europe, are also, it appears to me, a presumptive 
proof in its favour. An apocryphal work does not attract such 
general notice.’ 

‘* Some days after the first edition of my recueil (The 
Oracle for 1840, &c.) had appeared, I was fortunate enough to 
procure a more faithful copy of the prophecy of Orval than the 
one I possessed, and I acquired the conviction thet it had been 
transcribed in 1823, by a highly respectable person (whom I am 
not now at liberty to name), from the edition printed at Lux- 
embourg in 1544. The copy in question only commences at 
these words, ‘A young man come from beyond the sea,’ &c., 
for the pages that preceded were so worn that the print was 
quite illegible in many parts.’ 

‘* Some words were effaced in the other part of the prophecy 
which our copyist supplied, but underlined. It was thought 
necessary also to substitute some modern conjunctions and 
orthography for what was in use at that period, in order to 
make the text comprehensible, but these licenses in no ways 
alter its sense. We herewith give this copy, as it was tran- 
scribed, without making any other alteration but that of divid- 
ing it by numbers.” 


We may add, from the testimony of a friend of the 
English editor, that the following has long been current 
in Germany : 

** I would not be a King in 1848. 
1 would not be a Soldier in 1849. 
I would not be a Grave-digger in 1850. 
But I would be whatever you please in 1851.” 
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Short Notices. 


Steam Communication with the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, 
and New Zealand. By F. Jerningham. Dolman. 
Tue whole condition of the Emigration question is one of 
those anomalies which to those who know only a portion of 
the British character are utterly inexplicable. Those who see 
only our strength, and are unacquainted with the littleness 
and narrowness of view which accompanies many of our most 
energetic practical efforts, are confounded when they see Great 
Britain, with an overflowing and population, dabbling 
in the vast ocean of emigration with the hesitating foot of a 
child by the seaside. Yet most assuredly so it is. With the 
world before us, and maritime resources at our command unap- 
proached by any other people, we do little more than leave 





there, by a Magistrate, a M. tte, who, on becoming a widower, 
entered the Cherch in 1817, died a Canon of Verdun in 1823. One 
of his friends, as pious as himself, and a J at Varennes, had read 
the document in question at Orve? in 1792, Several persons had taken 
copies of it.’—Signed, Maxsvy, Canon.” 
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the question to be settled by Colonial Secretaries and Clerks 
by interested adventurers, and by the poor emigrants them. 
selves. Every now and then some practical and intelligent 
man, who has seen with his own eyes, and trod with his own 
feet, our distant possessions, and ascertained their resources 
strives to rouse us at home to a more determined and extensive 
application of the means within our reach for peopling the 
lands beyond the seas with our struggling and starving myriads. 
Mr. Jerniiigham is one of these; and his pamphlet, though an 
unpretending statement of facts and deductions, urges certain 
points which can hardly be neglected with impunity by our 
authorities. Few people, indeed, we suspect, are aware that 
there is as yet no steam communication on the lines on which 
he calls for its employment; or imagine that the troubles and 
sorrows of the outward voyage are left so needlessly long to the 
poor emigrant. Every day that passes, the question gains an 
addition of most urgent and painful interest ; and the first token 
that we have a Government competent to deal with the emer. 
gencies of the hour, will be seen in the large and practical views 
they put forward and carry out for the promotion of emigration 
on a vast and comprehensive scale. 


Poems by a Sempstress; being an Elegiac Ode to the Memory 
of the late Thomas Hood. And other Poems. By E. L.E. 
London, C. Mitchell. 

Tue authoress of these verses introduces them with the follow- 

ing modest address :—*‘ This little book is offered to the public 

with the utmost deference. In publishing her obscure con- 
dition, the author is induced, by her belief, that such an avowal 
will more certainly obtain for her a generous indulgence, than 

any professions or apologies she could possibly offer. Im- 

pressed with the consciousness of her position, anxious to pre- 

possess favourably, and fearful of offending, the author feels 
that brevity, in this her first address, is her most assured safe- 
guard.”’ 

The apology was perhaps scarcely needed, for there is more 
merit in the verses than in a hundred similar collections which 
poverty, or wealth, or vanity intrude upon the public. The 
spirit and abilities of the sempstress, whose very occupation is a 
proof of suffering, may be judged from the following verses on 
Winter : 

* Come in, my little ones, come in ; 
Without you must not stay ; 
You are too thinly clad to 
The bitter winter day.” 


** Dear mother, in our room ’tis cold, 
Nay, colder than without ; 
“or there, you know, we cannot sport, 
And laugh, and jump about.” 

* Come in, my little ones, come in, 
And do as you are told ; 
I have no cloaks, nor comforters, 
To shield you from the cold.” 


** Come to this corner of the room, 
We must not make a noise ; 
What shall we do? we cannot play— 
We have no pretty toys.” 


* But look, the snow is falling ; Oh! 
How beautiful to see ! 
I wish I were a snow-flake, now, 
To dance about so free.”’ 


** Look up—-there is no sky, ’tis all 
One whitish dusky cloud ; 
Look down—the houses and the street 
Are covered with a shroud.” 


Their arms are blue, their faces pinched, 
They ory with paiz”‘their tender f 

y cry with pain—their tender feet 
Are wounded by the cold. 


round the scanty fire, 

E’en there shake and shiver ; 

The wind pours down their backs, as cold 
As water the river. 


Oh, Winter is a dreary time 
That pain and cold doth bring 
Let's close our eyes a little while, 
Perhaps it will be Spring.” 
** The sun doth shine—the sun doth shine,” 
Le innocents, in vain ! . 
e are decei ere ’t Sprin ig. 
Shall often be again. ; 


Ah, sensible and pretty flowers, 


Why are ye thus 
And not germitted to ie dow, 
And sl with the rest ? 


_ This is by no means the most of the poems, which 


vigorous 
more than one token of the true li fire of those who 
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Che Fine Arts. 





GIOTTO: HIS RELATION TO MODERN ART. 
(Continued from p. 257.} 


To estimate, then, what modern painting owes to 
Giotto, we will enumerate, in a few words, the charac- 
teristic defects of the art as he found it, when, under the 
tuition of Cimabue, his nascent powers first wrought out 
the elements of a new pictorial world. These may 
perhaps be fairly classed under three heads. The first 

rand deficiency in the Byzantine school, which, from 
the days of the Iconoclasts, and still more after the cap- 
ture of Constantinople by the Crusaders, had exercised 
a most powerful influence upon the minds of all Italian 
painters, is that which strikes the most superficial ob- 
server; they knew little or nothing of drawing and 
colouring, as a mere matter ofart. Perspective, group- 
ing, foreshortening, light and shade, the correct model- 
ling of the human figure,—all these were things unknown 
to these early artists, if so noble a title may be given to 
them without an abuse of the word. Every one who 
has seen any of these singular old pictures, has before 
his mind’s eye the one great type of them all. With 
long and melancholy countenances ; with heads leaning 
on one side, or pushed backwards with an apparently 
painful effort; with fingers drawn out to an unnatural 
extent, and all of equal length ; without an attempt at 
correct moulding of the figure, but with a confused and 
vague elaboration of drapery ; they seem the represen- 
tatives of an age when the form of man must have been 
entirely different from that which we now possess and 
admire. To this day a caricature of these gaunt, grim, 
and unearthly figures may occasionally be seen depicted 
upon modern painted windows, by artists who conceive 
that the secret of the old gorgeous glass consisted as 
much in anatomical monstrosities as in a rich and 
superb colouring. 

But if the painters of the Byzantine school were 
thus wanting in the elementary technical skill of the 
true painter, still more were they deficient in a com- 
prehension of the essential principles of all art, and of 
the only oe and practicable means for the at- 
tainment of what is generally termed ideal beauty. 
They did not regard their own beautiful art as en in- 
strument for the expression of the ideas and emotions 
of the soul of man ; or if they were not wholly destitute 
ofa just feeling for its nature and powers, they were 
yet utterly unequal to avail themselves of its capa- 
bilities. The true artist is one who represents, in a 
visible way, the conceptions of his own genius and ima- 
ginations. Before he paints, he sees. He conceives a 
thought ; he embodies it in a certain representation, as 
yet only visible to his own mind; and then, with the 
pencil or the chisel, he confers on it an actual being, and 
utters to his fellow-creatures all that has passed in the 
depths of his own heart and intelligence. 

Not so the Byzantine painters; they copied the 
works of those who went before them ; they were manu- 

turers of things called pictures. They wished to 
paint a Crucifixion, and straightway, instead of conceiv- 
ing in their own minds the awful reality of the sacrifice 
itself, and transporting themselves in spirit to Calvary, 
where they might look upon the sacred form which 
they would fain depict with correct yet reverential 
hand ; instead of this, they turned to older pictures of 
the same subject, not to study their excellences and 
avoid their faults, but to reproduce them as they were, 
With some trivial modifications. Thus in all their 
works they painted other men’s conceptions ; they 
traded with other men’s productions; they represented 
other people’s notions of what pictures cma to be, 
rather than gave a life and reality to what was con- 
ceived in their own minds. Hence their productions 
were all more or less alike—stereotypes, as it were— 
cold, unmeaning plagiarisms, unworthy the very name 
of pictures. 

It is remarkable also, that these lifeless, endless 
repetitions were but the repetitions of works which, 
originally, were essentially faulty as Christian repre- 
Sentations. It is well known how averse many of the 


early Christians were to all pictures, especially of reli- 
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gious subjects. Haunted, as they naturally were, with 
the fear of the idolatry of the Pagans, and sharing with 
the Jews the dread lest the introduction of images of 
the human form into Christian worship should tempt 
the unstable and ignorant back again into the horrors 
of heathenism, they shrunk from all painting and seulp- 
ture, with the exception of a few symbols by which 
they typified the hopes and joys of the devout believer." 
By and by, however, when the religion of Christ came 
to be honoured by the Roman emperors, and little was 
to be feared from idolatry, these early fears began to 
give way ; and the pious mind felt that every creature of 
God is good, if it be sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer. Pictures and statues of all kinds then came 
gradually into use, until atlength the latent Gnosticism 
and other heresies in the East broke out in a fiery Ico- 
noclastic paroxysm, and the two great divisions of the 
Christian world were rent with disputes about the wor- 
ship of images. 

In time, this Oriental fanaticism was overpowered, 
and the enlightened Christian was left in peace to assist 
his devotion by representations of divine things, made 
visible to the eyes. From the first period, however, 
when pictures and images had come into use, their na- 
ture had been affected by two peculiarly powerful causes, 
which communicated to them that uncouth, grim, and 
distressing character which, in the end, was still further 
exagyerated in the works of the last Byzantine artists. 
One of these causes originated in a false interpretation 
of the passage in the prophet Isaiah, which spoke of the 
Messiah as possessing no form or comeliness, This 
description was taken by many persons, of whom St. 
Cyril was one of the most eminent, to be a literal ac- 
count of the personal appearance of our Lord; and 
accordingly, they endeavoured to depict his divine 
countenance and figure as hideous and repulsive in the 
highest degree. Happily, indeed, through the labours 
of many of the most distinguished Fathers, and by the 
intervention of Pope Adrian I., these shocking senti- 
ments were discountenanced and forbidden ; but we 
cannot doubt that they must have contributed towards 
the establishment of certain conventional notions of our 
Lord’s appearance upon the cross, far removed from 
those conceptions of faultless human symmetry, with 
which the faith and natural feeling of the heart will 
ever invest it. 

Again ; the whole bent of Pagan art having been 
devoted to the expression of all that is most captivating 
to the senses of fallen man, it was but natural that the 
earliest Christian artists should labour to make use of 
their powers for the expression of those ideas of morti- 
fication and self-denial which especially distinguished 
the Gospel from the religions of the heathens. ‘To say 
nothing of the horrible indecencies and disgusting pur- 
poses to which, under the influence of Paganism, the 
divine arts of sculpture and painting were prostituted, 
it is certain that, in their most unobjectionable applica- 
tion, they gave no hints of the pure morality of the 
Christian, but rather discouraged and repressed it by a 
secret, but most enervating influence. That one phase 
of the Christian character, therefore, which is most 
fundamentally opposed to the sensualities of idolatry, 
would naturally possess a peculiar charm for the Chris- 
tian painter, and the one especial characteristic of his 
figures would be a certain austere and mortified spirit, 
which, though but a partial exhibition of the whole cha- 
racter of the Christian soul, would yet stand out in 
most marked contrast with the earthly grossness of the 
religious art of classical Greece and Rome. And hence 


* The Jews were so far possessed with the fear of idolatry, that 
artists (if Origen tells truth) were forbidden to enter the Jewish states. 
(Orig. cont. Celsum, iv. 31.) When the numbers of Gentile converts 
began to exceed those of Jewish birth, the danger of relapse into 
idolatry would necessarily increase, and therefore it became the duty 
of the Church to take every possible precaution against it. The Fathers 
frequently display the greatest zeal in this matter. Tertullian writes 
with great earnestness against artists, as men of unlawful per 
It is said that they cuuld not be baptised without giving up their art ; 
and were excommunicated, if they afterwards practised it. Tertullian 
calls Hermogenes, a painter in Africa and a Gnostic, “ bis falsarius, 
et cauterio et style ;" “twice a deceiver, both with the cauterium (an 
instrument used in encaustic painting) and with the pen.” The feeling 
also extended into the commonest articles of dress. Clement of 
Alexandria (Pedag. ili. c. 11) describes the limits which ought to be 
observed in engraving rings, Kc.: he deprecates all images, and 
admits only symbols, such as the fish, the ship, the lyre, the anchor, 
and the various other emblems in use with the earliest Christians, 
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the general type of Christian art would partake more 
of the gloomy, ascetic character of the sorrowing peni- 
tent, than the joyous brightness of one who rejoiced in 
all things, through Him who had redeemed him ; until, 
as art itself became a dead form, rather than a living 
manifestation, all truth and nature and spiritual beauty 
would disappear, and nought remained but the soul- 
Jess inanities of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the 
Christian era, representing in ludicrous and or 
caricature, the solemnity and mortified aspect of saints 
and angels. 

The third grand defect of the Greek school of the 
Byzantines, and of all who followed it, lay in its total 
ignorance of any just principles of ideal beauty and 
grandeur. It will perhaps be questioned whether those 
old artists had any notions at all ofthe ideal. The very 
notion of aught so great and beautiful will appear ab- 
surd to some persons, in connexion with the grim dis- 
tortions of this antique school. Yet it is almost certain 
that these ancient painters, with all their errors, really 
worked with a belief that they were portraying, not 
the mere dry exterior of things as they really appeared 
in actual existence, but rather as refined and exalted, 
so as to be in harmony with certain definite types of 
visible loveliness and perfection. None but a child, in- 
deed, unless occupied with the especial design of de- 
picting the scenes of present life exactly as they have 
appeared to those who witnessed them, can avoid aim- 
ing at some ideal excellence in form, or colour, or 

rouping, or general treatment. The deficiency of the 

yzantines was the result, not of a desire to be prosaic 
and matter-of-fact, but of a misconception of the true 
sources of the beau ideal in all things. They thought 
to attain this poetic perfection by taking a certain an- 
tique type of art, which they obsequiously accepted as 
inherently and eternally admirable ; and upon this 
foundation they wrought, meaning probably well, but 
without the remotest idea that, so far from attaining the 
charms of ideal beauty, they went nigh to achieve the 
repulsiveness of ideal ugliness. 

Such, then, was the art of painting, notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts of Cimabue, when Giotto first acted 
on the fervent impulse of his genius. In the hands of 
Cimabue himself, the Byzantine spirit had been in a 
measure revivified ; all that could be done for it had 
perhaps been accomplished by that great master’s skill. 
Nevertheless it was Byzantine art still; or rather it was 
as yet no true fine art at all, but a mechanical art, 
animated, as far as might be, by a fervent and perse- 
vering spirit. 

The sources of Giotto’s success were thus twofold ; 
they consisted in the clear and profound view which he 
took of the office and powers of his art, and in the cor- 
rectness of the principle upon which he sought to attain 
the loveliness of ideal beauty and sublimity. His tech- 
nical skill, his great advance in correct drawing, his 
eye and hand for a fresher, more attractive, and more 
natural colouring; his graceful conceptions of angelic 
or female grace, the expression of his countenances, the 
propriety of his gestures, the general good effect of his 
compositions, —all these were but the results of the 
soundness of his original ideas, both with respect to the 
nature of painting and of the true spirit of ideal per- 
fection. 

He began by conceiving of a painting that it ought 
to represent the personages depicted as really engaged 
in the scene of which they formed a part. With a sin- 
gular and probably unparalleled acuteness, he pene- 
trated at once into the unknown regions of the future, 
caught the dramatic spirit, and taught his figures to 
think, to speak, to feel, to move. The whole annals of 
the fine arts perhaps present no similar instance of an 
anticipation of the triumphs of fiturity, as that which 
was attained by Giotto in this one great point. The 
more general, if not the universal course in art of all 
kinds, is as follows: first comes the essential treatment, 
then the dramatic, and finally the period of refinement 
and of decay. Men first would represent all things 
with their own individual characteristics, as distinct 
from each other; their next step is to depict all scenes 
as really and actually taking place; the third advance 
is towards the degradation of art, for they forget its 
object in its means, and deem a technical perfection in 
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execution to be the highest achievement of inspiration 
and skill. With Giotto, however, the laws of artistic 
progress seem to have been in a measure reversed . 
though the first to give to every creature that he repre- 
sented its own essential form and gestures, he went yet 
further, and sought to embody that dramatic spirit 
which, as a matter of fact, was little sought after o- 
comprehended by his suecessors, and was not developed 
in its perfection till the days of Raphael himself. 

His notions of ideal perfection were, doubtless, most 
intimately connected with this surprising dramatic ten- 
dency. He sought the ideal, any a negative, but by 
a positive process. Giotto plainly saw that to avoid 
excesses and deformities was not to seize upon truth 
and beauty. He felt that in painting, as in theology 
and in philosophy, it is not enough to see what is wrong 
and false ; the painter’s eye must behold, and his inte]. 
lect comprehend, the specific characteristics of every 
thing that he would represent, rejecting only what is 
individual, diseased, or in any way injured. If he 


; knows not what belongs to man, as man, to woman, as 


to woman, to childhood, to maturity, to old age, to the 
wise, to the foolish, to the pure, to the carnal, as such, 
it is in vain that he attempts to paint any creature of 
God in its most elevated, most lovely, most ideal form. 
He may avoid faults, he may escape the harshest se- 
verity of common-place critics, he may command the 
praises of the superficial by his soulless inanities ; but 
to those who have eyes to see and hearts to feel, his 
representation will scarcely possess the distinctness of 
a dream, or the dim yet impressive reality of a waking 
vision.* 
Thus we see Giotto devoting himself to portrait paint- 
ing, not as the highest object of his art, but as a means 
for acquiring a correct and distinct perception of the 
specific character of the human countenance in all its 
forms, and under all its moods, apart from the pecu- 
liarities of the individual he might for the time be re- 
presenting. From the day when Cimabue found the 
untaught shepherd-boy delineating on a fragment of 
slate the form of the grazing sheep as it stood in reality 
browsing before him, he went on, from day to day, 
painting ail things as they were with a loving fidelity, 
as the bee gathers her honey from every flower of the 
field; and labouring by an ardent and patient study of 
nature as she is, deformed and diseased by sin and 
misery, to conceive and depict her as she would be when 
she first came forth from the hand of her Maker, and 
was pronounced by his almighty fiat to be very good. 
In intimate connexion with these philosophical views 
of his divine art, stood Giotto’s ideas on the peculiar 
religious and theological sentiments which it was the 
duty of the Christian painter to embody. He took 
the Christian religion as it was in itself, and not as 
viewed through the distorting medium of a Byzantine 
traditionary interpretation. To him it was the religion 
of love, of truth, of joy, of repose, of unaffected natural 
seriousness, to which every thing precise, or formal, or 
grotesque, was utterly alien. In saints and martyrs he 
beheld actual men, animated by the spirit of Divine 
grace; in the angelic hosts, he conceived only of 
beings of celestial radiance, who, when they appeared 
to men in mortal guise, appeared as gifted with every 
grace that is most lovely in the human form itself; in 
the Divine Redeemer himself he saw one to whom the 
soul of the Christian would cleave in joy and penitence 
with all the ardour of faith and love. And hence it is 
that, deficient as are Giotto’s works to. the eye of the 


* “ Is there no such thing as elevated ideal character of landscape , 
Undoubtedly; and Sir Joshua, with the great master of this character, 
Nicolo Poussin, present to his thoughts, ought to have arrived a 
more true conclusions respecting its essence than are deducible 
from his works. The true ideal of landscape is precisely the same 45 
that of the human form; it is the expression of the specifie—not the 
individual, but the specific—characters of every object, in their pet 
fection; there is an ideal form of every herb, flower, and tree; 't 5 
that form to which every individual of the species has a tendency > 
arrive, freed from the influence of accident or disease. Every !an¢- 
scape painter should know the specific chenesters of every object ae 
has to t,—rock, flower, or cloud; and his h — idea 
works, all their distinctions will be perfectly expressed, broadly “ 
delicately, slightly or completely, according to the nature of the “ - 
ject, and the of attention which is to be drawn to the particular 
object by the part it plays in the composition. Where the sublime 
is aimed at, such distine will be indicated with severe simplicity , 
as the muscular markings in a colossal statue; where beauty + ri 
object, they must be ex with the utmost refinement of whic 
the hand is capable.”—Modern Painters, vol. i., preface to 2d edition. 
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connoisseur, who is familiar only with the more bril- 
liant works in oil of later days, or with the master- 
pieces of his greatest successors, they yet possess an in- 
describable charm, a truthfulness, a genial reality, when 
studied and patiently examined, which is attained by 
few even of the most renowned achievements of the 
artist’s pencil. 
[To be concluded in our next. } 





—————_ TD 
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July 14. 
HOME AND COLONIAL, 


Parliamentary.—In the House of Lords last night Lord 
Brougham brought in a fresh bill for the protection of females. 
In the House of Commons Lord John Russell asked leave 
to bring in a bill for the more effectual suppression of bribery 
and other corrupt practices at elections. The two principal 
rovisions in the bill are, 1. that an election committee, after 
certain preliminaries, and with the assistance of a legal agent 
appointed by the Speaker, may continue an investigation into 
charges of bribery, even though the Member should have been 
unseated, or the petition otherwise disposed of; and, 2. that 
should an election committee report that further investigation 
should be conducted on the spot, the senior judge of assize 
going the circuit is to nominate two commissioners for that pur - 
pose, who are to report the result to the House. He intended 
to subject to the provisions of this bill those boroughs concern - 
ing which inquiries have already taken place before election 
committees, and the members of which have been unseated in 
consequence of corrupt practices. 

Some discussion then took place, in which Mr. Mullings 
declared it to be his opinion that the bill would not be effectual 
in stopping the corrupt practices referred to. He suggested 
that parties found guilty of bribery should be disfranchised for 
life, as the stigma thereby cast on them would more effectually 
stop bribery than the disfranchisement of the whole borough 
for the guilt of afew. He also recommended that treating to 
some extent should be legalised, such as the payment of 2s. 6d. 
to a poor voter for his expenses on the day of election. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

The bill to facilitate the Sale of Encumbered Estates in 
Ireland then went through committee, and was ordered to be 
reported to the House on Monday. 











The third and last exhibition for the season of the Horti- 
cultural Society took place on Wednesday at Chiswick. The 
weather was very fine, and nearly 1200 persons were present. 
Besides the usual attractions of flowers and fruits, the Duke of 
Devonshire allowed the visitors access to the grounds of Chis- 
wick House. 


— A meeting was held in the Hanover-Square Rooms yes- 
terday, for the purpose of forming a Training Institution for 
Nurses. The Fam was taken by the Duke of Cambridge, who 
was supported by Earls Nelson and Harrowby, and the Bishops 
of London, Norwich, Salisbury, and Manchester, &c. &c. 


— The receipts of the late Spitalfields ball amounted to 
29001, and the expenditure to about 1600/., leaving a balance 
of 1300/. for the Spitalfields School of Design. 


— Mr. T. F. Meagher, who was arrested at Waterford, to 
which city he had gone on his way to America, was taken to 
Dublin ‘* by mistake,”’ the warrant being made returnable to 
Limerick. He has been arrested for a misdemeanour only, and 
not under the Felony Act ; so that he was, after a good deal of 
delay caused by the ‘* mistake,’’ admitted to bail. He is 
charged, on the information of two policemen, with having 
made a seditious speech a few days since at Rathkeale. 

Mr. M. Doheny, a contributor to the Tribune, and one of 
the most energetic promoters of club organisation, was arrested 
at Cashel on Wednesday, and committed, under the Felony 
Act, for a speech delivered lately at Roscrea. 


FOREIGN, 

General Cavaignac, as President of the Council, has issued 
a decree appointing four military commissions, each co nposed 
of three officers, for the trial of the insurgent prisoners. 

= French Government has received a telegraphic de- 
~ ’ ry that the Pope had recognised the French 
Republic on the 7th inst. - 

The Sub-Committee of Finance appointed to examine the 
project of a decree establishing a fixed rate of 20c. (2d.) postage 
on all letters has declared in favour of the measure. M. de 
ae a get proposed a similar measure in the late = 

ues, i rt the 
Canaiiae. been appointed to prepare the repo 

— The Piedmontese Gazette of the 8th instant announces 
that the National Assembly of Venice had voted, by 127 to 6, 
the immediate union of the Venetian territory to the kingdom 
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of Upper Italy, on the same conditions as Lombardy. Ac- 
cording to the Italia del Popolo of the 6th, the Emperor of 
Austria had proposed to King Charles Albert to cede to him 
Lombardy, as far as the line of the Adige, including the for- 
tresses of Mantua and Verona, provided he was allowed to re 
tain the Venetian territory, which would be placed under the 
government of a prince of the imperial family. 
Albert had rejected the proposition. , 

— Letters from Naples of the 4th inst report that the meet- 
ing of Parliament for business had not yet been effected, the 
attendance of the members being still insufficient to form a 
house. This position of affairs greatly increases the general 
state of distrust. ; 

— The Ministry of Hanover, on the 7th inst., published a 
declaration to the Diet relating to the election of Archduke 
John to the Regency, stating that the King gives his adhesion 
to this election, and that he will not for the present urge any 
remonstrances against the text and spirit of the resolution by 
which that power is conferred on the Archduke. 
theless, convinced that a central Government ‘ interfering with 
the domestic affairs of the countries, and making the princes 
mere subjects of another monarch,’’ would endanger the wel- 
fare and liberty of the people, and offend his (the King’s) own 
princely honour; and he is resolved rather to bear the worst 
than to participate in measures incompatible with his royal 
duty and honour. 

— General Narvaez has officially announced to the Society 
of Veteran National Guards his intention of being present at 
the function performed in the church of San Isidro, in com- 
memoration of the victims who fell in combat against the Royal 
Guard on the 7th of July, 1822, in the streets of Madrid. The 
Royal Guard, as is well known, were prompted by the court 
party and by Ferdinand VII. to attempt a counter-revolution, 
with the object of restoring despotism, but were defeated by 
the National Guards and a part of the garrison of Madrid. 
When Ferdinand saw that his own partisans were worsted, he 
placed himself at the grand balcony of the palace, end crying 
out “‘ 4 ellos, a ellos,’’ pointed to the hiding-places of those 
who, but a few minutes before, shed their blood for him, and at 
his instigation, and who were trying to conceal themselves from 
the vengeance of the infuriated assailants. General Narvaez 
was then a subaltern in one of the battalions in garrison, and 
consequently took part against the conspirators. 


King Charles 


He is, never- 


July 15. 
HOME AND COLONIAL. 

Parliamentary.—In the House of Commons yesterday, on 
the motion for the second reading of the Pablic Works (Ire- 
land) No. 2. Bill, Mr. Stafford moved that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months. It professed to give to lre- 
land a million more money, but upon terms which would dis- 
courage exertion and aggravate the distress and desolation of 
Ireland. It was unfair to the people of England, and would 
be of no use to the people of Ireland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said the bill contemplated 
three distinct objects. The first was to enable the Government 
to re-advance, for the completion of works which had been left 
unfinished, such sums as had been repaid by the different loca- 
lities of Ireland; the second was to postpone for half a year 
the payment of the first instalment in cases in which it had not 
been already paid; and the third was to enable the Govern- 
ment to increase or to diminish the times for the payment of 
the instalments according to local circumstances. 

Mr. Goulburn considered the measure to be characterised 
by great extravagance. Not only would the finances of this 
country suffer inconvenient pressure from it, but the burden 
would press heavily on the people of England, without bene- 
fiting the Irish. 

After some debate the bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed on Monday. 


FOREIGN. 

Numerous arrests still continue to be made in Paris; and 
on Friday the political occupants of the prisons were removed 
to the forts detachés, some of whom, it is said, eseaped by the 
way. Some apprehensions were felt that there would be an 
outbreak on Friday, the anniversary of the taking of the Bas- 
tille; the Government were thoroughly prepared, but all went 
off quietly. 

—The Archduke John arrived in Frankfort on the 11th 
instant, and was received with ringing of bells, salutes of can- 
non, and the most rapturous acclamations of the people. The 
President and a Committee of the National Assembly presented 
an address; and it is said he has commissioned Baron Gagern 
to form a cabinet. 


—The Hungarian Diet was opened at Pesth on the 5th 
instant by the Archduke Stephen, Palatine of Hungary. The 
speech from the throne is principally occupied with the dis- 
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sensions which have arisen between Hungary and Croatia and 
other provinces on the Lower Danube. 

— The Milan Gazette of the 7th instant announces that a 
corps of the army, commanded by the Duke of Savoy, was 
marching to the assistance of Venice, and that its advanced 
guard had reached Cento. The Archbishop of Milan had 
ofered the Provisional Government of Lombardy a portion of 
the sacred vases of the Church, to assist in relieving it from 
its pecuniary difficulties, The offer had been accepted. The 
Tuscan Senate met on the 5th, under the presidency of M. 
Compini, and terminated the discussion on the address. 


— The Augsburg Gazette announces that Prince Bibesco, 


in Cronstadt. The Russian General Duhamel, who had com- 
manded the Russian troops to enter the principality, had like- 
wise arrived at Cronstadt. 
preparing to resist the Russians. They had raised the national 
flag, composed of three colours, blue, red, and yellow, with 
the inscription, ‘* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 


HOME AND COLONIAL, 


The following address, signed by fifty-seven Roman Catho- 
lic clergymen of the diocese of Killaloe, has been presented to 
the Right Rev. Dr. Kennedy : 

** We, the Roman Catholic Bishop and the undersigned 
clergy of the diocese of Killaloe, deem it a grave duty, in the 
present alarming crisis of our country’s fortunes, candidly to 
declare to our fellow-countrymen, as well as to our rulers, the 
principles by which we intend, with God’s blessing, that our 
future conduct towards both shall be steadily governed. 

‘* We hold, then, first, and before all, that, as ministers of 
the Gospel, and men, however unworthy of the exalted function, 
* discharging an embassy for Christ,’ we cannot, even in the 
present afflicting circumstances of our unhappy country, de- 
liver to our people, or silently suffer to be delivered to them, 
any other message than that which we have been commissioned 
to deliver to them, viz. the divine message of peace, patience, 
and charity. 

‘* We hold, 2dly, that next to the paramount interests of 
religion, and subsidiary thereto, it is, in an especial manner, 
our duty, as it is certainly our most earnest desire, to promote 
the social interests of our fellow-countrymen, in decided pre- 
ference to those of any other people whatsoever. And we do, 
therefore, hereby pledge ourselves to them, that they shall have 


our hearty co-operation in any course, not inconsistent with 
religious obligation, which they shall mutually. adopt for the 
raising up of our prostrate country from its present degradation 
and misery. 

** We hold, Sdly, that as it has been repeatedly confessed by 
even our rulers themselves, whether they happen to be Whig 
or ang’ b that it is to British legislation and British misgovern- 


ment that the unexampled wretchedness of Ireland is, in great 
measure at least, to be ascribed; and as, notwithstanding this 
humiliating and (we would fain believe) penitent confession of 
the enormous sins of their predecessors, we have looked in vain 
to either party, when in power, for some comprehensive and 
substantial reparation of our wrongs and our sufferings, it is 
but charitable to believe that our enduring and increasing 
miseries are owing, not to any unwillingness on their part to do 
us tardy justice, but to the utter incompetency of Englishmen 
to legislate beneficially for Ireland. 

‘* We hold, therefore, 4thly, after an experience of nearly 
half a century of imperial legislation, during which our ill-fated 
country has been continually sinking into deeper and still deeper 
misery, that a native Parliament alone can save Ireland from 
utter ruin, 

‘* May we then, in conclusion, venture, with all deference, 
earnestly to recommend to our patriotic fellow-countrymen of 
every creed, and class, and party—that, flinging to the winds 
their prejudices and their feuds—their clubs, their pikes, and 
their rifles—their abstractions and their place. seekings—th 
unite at once in a legal association, such as existed before the 
secession (the time is peculiarly favourable for it), and make 
one more generous and constitutional effort to restore our 
native Parliament, and save our beloved country from impend- 
ing ruin.”’ 

The anniversary of the battle of the Boyne has passed over 
without any disturbance. The Catholics, with a praiseworthy 
discretion, abstained from taking any part which might bring 
them into collision with their fellow-countrymen, in conse- 
quence of which the Orangemen had their music and flags, and 
marched and counter-marched to the old time-honoured tunes, 
without the slightest let or hindrance. 

The Limerick grand jury have found a true bill against Mr. 
Meagher, but the trial will not, in all probability, take place 
till next assizes. 

FOREIGN. 


The number of killed and wounded during the late insurrec- 





The Wallachian Boyards were | 
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| tion in Paris, as well as the number of insurgents arrested dur. 


ing and since the battle, has been grossly exaggerated, he 
following are the official numbers :—Ki during the engage. 
ment, or who have since died of their wounds, 1400. Wounded 
still remaining in the hospitals or at their residence, } j 9) 
Insurgents arrested and detained in prison, 8686. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs presented to the Na. 
tional Assembly a report on two petitions of the Maronites o¢ 
Mount Lebanon. The petitioners described the persecution 
which the Christians of that country had to endure from th. 
Druses, which they compared for its barbarity and cruelty ¢, 


-the persecution of Israel. They had, they said, exhausted 


the Hospodar of Wallachia, had been compelled to take refuge | every means of obtaining the redress of their grievances, anq 


they now appealed to the protection of France. The petition 
was referred to the President of the Council and the Ministe, 
for Foreign Affairs. 

— Letters of the 9th from the head-quarters of King 
Charles Albert, at Roverbella, eight miles from Mantua, stat. 


_ that, in consequence of the annexation to Piedmont being ac. 


cepted at Venice, a corps of 8000 men is to be despatched }, 
Ferrara to the assistance of that city. ; 

The Piedmontese Gazette of the 1}th instant states tha 
General Radetzki having moved towards Villafranca, King 
Charles Albert had marched in that direction to give him 
battle. 

— From Berlin we learn that the armistice has been signed 
by the King of Prussia, with a few alterations, the chief of 
which seems to be the substitution of four months for three. 

The commission appointed to consider the draught of the Con. 
stitution before it is submitted to the Chamber, has presented , 
report, stating that the principal points of the scheme have 
been agreed on; the forms only remain to be settled. The 
rights of property, the rights of citizens, the principle of 
equality before the laws, the suppression of class distinctions 
and special jurisdictions, and abolition of titles of nobility, are 
all affirmed. Where the principles of the Constitution require 
special laws, the outlines of those laws are already laid down, 
Freedom of the person is to be protected by a Habeas Corpus 
Act; domiciliary visits must be made only by legal authority ; 
the punishments of confiscation and civil death are abolished ; 
a provisional law is to ke passed to correct abuses of the free. 
dom of the press, to be in operation till the final law on the 
subject can be settled. The right of association is secured ; the 
inviolability of letters and correspondence affirmed ; seizure of 
papers only to be made on a judicial warrant. Religious free- 
dom on the broadest basis is established, as well as the separa- 
tion of schools from the Church. The relics of feudal taxation 
are abolished ; the organisation of the Civic Guards is ensured 
by a special law already prepared ; the army to be subjected to 
the civil authorities, except in time of war. 

— The German Parliament, at Frankfort, assembled on the 
12th inst. to receive ‘‘ His Imperial Highness the Archduke 
Regent ;’’ and, after hearing a report from M. Heckscher of the 
journey of the deputation to Vienna and back, sent fifty of the 
members to conduct the Regent to the Assembly. When he 
appeared, after a short speech from the President, the law on 
the provisional central power was read; and the Regent was 
asked to promise that he would keep this law, and enforce its 
being kept by others. He was told that the National Assembly 
was resolved to assist him in his arduous duties, and a wish was 
expressed that the Regent’s undivided attention might be de- 
voted to his office. His Highness declared that he would keep 
and enforce the law, and devote himself entirely to the duties o! 
his office. Then, turning to the President, he added : ‘‘ When 
a man has taken up a cause, he ought to stand by it. My cause 
is that of Germany !’’ The Regent then withdrew amidst the 
boundless cheers of the Assembly. He was a short time after- 
wards conducted by M. Schmerling to the Palace of the Con- 
federation, where the Diet held its sittings. The President, 
addressing the Regent, said the German Governments bad com- 
missioned him to deposit in the Regent’s hand the power which 
had hitherto been vested in the Diet. After the Regent's answer 
had been read, the ambassadors were introduced to him, and 
the ceremony, and with it the existence of the German Diet, 
was over. 

The Archduke John has issued a proclamation to the peop? 
of Austria, announcing his intention of opening the Austral 
Parliament in Vienna on the 18th inst. 

— From Vienna we learn that the Pillersdorf Ministry he 
resigned, and that Baron Doblhoff is commissioned to form * 
new Administration; the immediate cause is Pillersdorf’s ' 
fusal to allow the Committee of Safety to join in the investi 
tion of the occurrences at e. The Committee remonstrat 


. e.2 . d 
against this by a petition ad to the Archduke, which hs 


Count Albert Nugent arrived in Vienna on the 9th from 
Agram, with the demands of the Sclavonic Congress. Th¢) 
declare their intention of accepting the mediation of the Arch 
duke John only upon condition that the insults offered to tb 
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Ban, and the whole nation, be made good in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the national honour. They require further, “‘ that the 
manifesto against the Ban be recalled ; that the Diet be declared 

|, and the wishes it has expressed be immediately recognised 
as law; that the Ban be declared military commander of the 
province ; that the wishes of the Servians, which we recognise 
as our own, be fulfilled, and that all hindrance to the union of 
Dalmatia be taken away. Unless this happens, our heroic na- 
tion knows how to defend its honour and fame sword in hand.’’ 


July 18. 
HOME AND COLONIAL, 


Parliamentary.—In the House of Commons yesterday Lord 
John Russell stated the different bills which the Government 
intended to abandon, and those with which it intended to pro- 
ceed in the course of the present session. He hoped to pass 
the Public Health Bill, the Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill, 
the Corrupt Practices in Boroughs Bill, and the Diplomatic 
Relations with Rome Bill ; but the Merchant Seamen’s Fund 
Bill, the Light Dues Bill, and the Qualification and Registra- 
tion of Electors (Ireland) Bill, must stand over till next session. 
The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill he was anxious to 
carry this session, and the President of the Poor Law Board in- 
tended to proceed with the three bills which he had introduced 
on the subject of the Poor Laws. 

A debate on the general policy of the Government, particu- 
larly with reference to Ireland and the colonies, then took 
place, and the postponement of the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, which was recommended in the Queen’s speech, and of 
the Bill for the Qualification and Registration of Electors in 
Ireland was severely censured by Mr. Bright, Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Osborne, &c. 

FOREIGN. 

The severity of martial law is much relaxed in Paris, but 
the utmost vigilance is exercised at the barriers in searching 
carriages ; not a day passes, it is said, without the detection of 
attempts to convey ball-cartridges to the insurgents still con- 
cealed in the environs of the capital. 


— Letters from Naples of the 8th instant mention that the 
difficulty of assembling Parliament had not yet been overcome, 
the number of members in attendance being still insufficient. 
On the whole, however, a better feeling existed. 

— Accounts from Berlin state, that while the election of the 
Archduke John to the Regency of Germany has been celebrated 
in the German cities, particularly those through which he passed 
in his route to Frankfort, in the most enthusiastic manner, in 
Berlin itself it has been quite the reverse, there has not been a 
single demonstration of any kind —no meetings, no movement 
whatever. The German flag has not even been hoisted. in- 
stead of enthusiasm there is a cold, angry silence. 


— From Munich we learn that the bust of Luther is at 
last admitted into the Bavarian Walhalla. It is placed between 
those of Holbein and Copernicus. 

— In the German National Assembly at Frankfort, on the 
4th, there was a long debate on the late declaration of the 
Hanoverian Ministry ; and it was resolved, ‘‘ That the Minis- 
ters to be nominated by his Imperial Highness the Regent 
should demand from the Hanoverian Government the formal 
recognition of the law regarding the Central Executive.’’ More 
than one of the speakers enlarged on the fact that the same 
king who now considers it beneath his royal honour to follow 
the common policy of Germany, had gone to another country 
to swear the oath of allegiance to a foreign sovereign. 

— Letters from Vienna of the 10th instant draw a melan- 
choly picture of the state of affairs in that capital. There is 
an Emperor, but he lives at Innspruck, and allows things to 
go on as they can; there is the Emperor’s representative, but 
he is Regent of Germany, and that office is enough to occupy 
his attention, There is no Ministry. There is an unopened 
Diet; and, in short, there is anarchy on all sides. It is 
nevertheless expected that Baron Doblhoff will be equal to 
the task of restoring order and setting affairs to rights. 

— Letters from Pesth of the 7th inst. state that the war 
between the Magyars and Sclavonians is being carried on with 
unabated fury. Carlowitz is stated to have again been the 
scene of frightful massacres; and similar scenes have been 
enacted at Neusatz. 

— The Breslau Gazette of the 12th inst. states that its let- 
‘ers from Bucharest, dated the 2d instant, were satisfactory. 
The Provisional Government and the National Guard fully 
enjoyed the confidence of the people. The Russians occa- 
Stoned less uneasiness. 

July 19. 
HOME AND COLONIAL, 

Nothing of interest took place in either House of Parliament 

five o'ehe the House of Commons was counted out just after 
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_ == We learn from Manchester that there are undoubted 
signs throughout the whole of the Lancashire district of a gra- 
dual improvement in trade ; several cotton and some other mills 
which have been closed have recommenced work. The actual 
improvement at present realised is mostly in the foreign trade, 
but there is a strong expectation of a speedy increase in the 
home trade. The total increase of hands working full time in 
all branches is 2544. The decrease of hands working short 
time is 1904. The total number of hands employed this week 
is 38,236, last week 37,313. Number working full time 34,801, 
last week 32,611. Number working short time 3345, last week 
4702. 

— It is stated that Lord Clarendon will leave Dublin for 
London in the course of the present week, to consult with the 
Government on the alarming state of Ireland, and to urge the 
adoption of some stringent measure for putting down the clubs. 

Mr. M. Doheny has been liberated on recognisances, and, 
having been joined by Mr. Meagher, they proceeded to the 
South Riding of Tipperary, to assist in the organisation of the 
clubs. 

Mr. Somers, the Repeal candidate, has been returned for 
Sligo. 

FOREIGN. 

The Paris papers of yesterday announce the nomination of 
M. Marie, President of the National Assembly, to the Ministry 
of Justice, in the room of M. Bethmont; of M. Jules Bastide 
once more as Minister for Foreign Affairs, vice General Bedeau, 
whose recovery from his wound will yet be tedious ; and M. de 
Verninac to the Ministry of Marine, in the room of M. Bas- 
tide. The candidates for the Presidency of the Assembly are 
M. Garnier Pagés on the democratic interest, and M. Dufaure, 
supported by the Thiers and Moderate party. 

The examination of nearly 1100 insurgents confined in the 
Fort of Ivry has been concluded after three weeks’ incessant 
labour on the part of the magistrates, who had 8000 documents 
to examine. It now remains for the military commission to 
decide on the fate of these men. 

The reported invasion of the Danubian provinces by the 
Russians was brought before the National Assembly on Mon- 
day, and M. Bastide, Minister for Foreign Affairs, said that the 
circumstance had attracted the special attention of the Go- 
vernment. 

M. Victor Hugo presented a report on the proposal of the 
Minister of the Interior to grant 680,000f. to the theatres of 
Paris. The committee to which the project had been referred 
had unanimously adopted it. The Assembly voted the sum 
without opposition. 

— From Berlin we learn that General Bulow has been sent 
on a special mission to Vienna and Frankfort, the object of 
which is to ascertain and define clearly the position Prussia is 
to hold in connexion with the Central Government. Ready as 
Prussia may be, it is said, to make some sacrifices to the cause 
of German unity, it will not consent to lessen anything of its 
internal power or independent dignity. It possesses in itself 
two-fifths of the material weight of the whole Confederation, 
and a proportionate intellectual influence. It expects, there- 
fore, to be fully represented in the Executive Government. It 
will also have a preponderating influence in the military ad- 
ministration. The name of the Prince of Prussia has been men- 
tioned as the future Field-Marshal of the empire. 


—At the sitting of the German National Assembly at 
Frankfort on the 15th, the President read a letter from the 
Archduke Regent, stating that he must keep his word given to 
the Austrians to open their Parliament in person; that he 
would resign his post into the hands of the Emperor of Austria, 
and return in a few days to complete the Ministry, of which 
he had as yet nominated only three members, viz. M. Schmer- 
ling, of Vienna, for the Interior and for Foreign Affairs; M. 
Heckscher, of Hamburg, for Justice; and Major Peucker, in 
the Prussian service, for the War department. 

M. Heckscher afterwards said that the Regent’s Ministers 
were of opinion that, if possible, nothing more should be donc 
at Vienna by the Archduke in his quality as Plenipotentiary of 
the Emperor of Austria. Steps had been taken already to in- 
vite another Prince of the imperial family to conduct the busi- 
ness ofthe state in Austria in his Majesty's name. Thus the 
act of resignation and of leave-taking would be the principal 
feature in the short stay the Regent was about to make in the 
Austrian capital. 

M. Schmerling then delivered his introductory speech, in 
the name of the new Cabinet, calling upon Parliament to aid 
the first steps of a Government which must work its way 
through immense difficulties. . 

The proposal of the Military Committee for the increase of 
the army was then discussed, and adopted by the House. 

Several Sovereigns of Germany have arrived at Frankfort 
to pay their respects to the new Regent. The King of Wurt- 
emberg intends residing there some time. Among the other 
visitors is the Duke of Meiningen, the Grand Duke of Hesse- 
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Darmstadt, the Duke of Nassau, &c.; and the young King of | found its way into the Frankfort papers, although it has 
Bavaria is expected. yet been brought before the Parliament. The following are o : 
Archduke John appeared at the opera on the 14th, where | principal powers claimed for the Central Government. LE e 
an extra fear wa in his honour had been announced. Be-  clusive right of foreign representation by envoys and . Ex. 
fore withdrawing he waved his hand to the public, who cheered for Germany and for the German states. 2. Exclusive rj ht 
him most enthusiastically. He then said, ‘‘ I take leave fora | making peace and war. 3. Exclusive command over the aa : 
very short time. I have pledged my word, and, as an honest | forces by land and by sea; nomination of the higher officers j 
man, I must keep it. Ina very short time you shall see me | the army and of all officers in the navy ; the military oath to be 
again, and then I shall return with what I have dearest on | sworn to the head of Germany and the German Constitution, 
earth—my wife and my child.”’ _ 4, Exclusive right of constructing or of licensing railways and 
— The Breslauer Zeitung contains a letter from Pesth of telegraphs, of inspecting rivers and canals, and of regulating 
the 8th instant, stating that a victory had been gained by the | the tolls, &c., to be paid onthem. 5. The revenues from the 
Hungarians over the Sclavonian insurgents, near the Roman | customs on all frontiers, and from the mails throughout all the 
encampment between Temerin and Jarek. country, and from Imperial patents. 6. Exclusive right of 
Count Hrabowski, the Commander of Neusatz, which is | coining money, of regulating weights and measures, and o¢ 
situate opposite to the fortress of Peterwardein, has had all the | organising the banking system. 
inhabitants of the former town disarmed; he has further pro- — Letters from Ratisbon, in Bavaria, state that a militar 
claimed martial law, and threatened to bombard the town at | riot took place in that city on the 10th instant, which was * J 
the first sign of insurrection. The Hungarians have had a | tended witha lamentable loss of life. Tranquillity was restored 
heavy loss by a whole battalion of Illyrians quartered at Peter- on the following day. 
wardein deserting to the insurgents, who have also taken the | — By advices from Naples of the 11th instant, it eppenes 


borough of Moldara. that the attendance of members having at length reache. 

_ The military commander in Siebenbiirgen had, on the 3d required number, the Chambers had phe hws ar the ooh, 
instant, given the War-office some further particulars concern- | naries connected with the appointment of presidents, vice presi. 
ing the revolutions in Moldavia and Wallachia. The leaders | dents, and other officers. From Calabria the news continued 
of the Wallachian movement have asked the Wallachians of | to indicate the suppression of the insurrection. 

Siebenbiirgen for 30,000 men, and promised to assist them 
against the Magyars. Great excitement prevails consequently 
among the Wallachians of Siebenbiirgen, and it was necessary HAiscellanies. 
to keep the Szekler Hussars in the country, though it had been 
intended to send them to aid the Hungarians in putting down THE NEW REGENT OF GERMANY. 


the Sclavonic insurrection. Wuite John of Austria is the centre of so much political in- 
July 20. terest, a brief sketch of his career may be interesting to many, 

for it belongs more to the past generation than the present, 
HOMS AND GOLOBIAL. He is the brother of the late and uncle of the reigning Em- 
Parliamentary.—In the House of Commons yesterday Lord peror; he was born in 1782, and has therefore reached his 
George Bentinck called the attention of the Chancellor of the | g¢th year. He was educated and thrown into active life during 
Exchequer to an informality in the Sugar Duties Bill, which the stormy times of the first French revolution ; as early as 
he contended would render it necessary for the Government to | 1800 he was placed in command of an Austrian army ; but 
ask leave to withdraw the present Sugar Bill, to cancel the re- | he was not fortunate ; the battle of Hohenlinden tried him in 
solutions which had been passed, and to begin again. _ the fire of misfortune, and the utmost he could effect was, by 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer confessed that a mistake | his personal courage and example, to keep the spirit of the 
had been made in the wording of the first resolution. When | Austrian forces from being quite crushed by the defeats they 
the House went into committee on the bill he would give a | gustained from the French armies, led by the ablest of its 
full explanation of the points raised by the noble lord. generals. After the peace of Luneville he was appointed Di. 
On the motion of Mr. C. Anstey, the order of the day for | rector of the corps of Engineers and of the Military Academy 

the Roman Catholic Charitable Trusts Bill was discharged. | of Vienna. Notwithstanding his youth, he was the object of 
On the order of the day for going into committee on the | many bright expectations in that gloomy period; he became 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, a discussion took place, in which | excessively popular, especially in the Austrian provinces. He 
the principal speakers were Mr. Brown, the Attorney-General, | originated the measure of arming a Landwehr, or Militia, and 
Mr. Law, Mr, Anstey, Mr. Urquhart, Mr. 8. Crawford, and | served through the campaign of 1805. The next few years 
Mr. P. Howard. On a division, the bill was defeated by a | were the most disastrous in the annals of Austria, except, per- 
majority of 87 over 40 voices. haps, the present one. In 1811 he founded the Johannewn in 
Sir D. L. Evans then moved that the report on the Parlia- | Gritz. He was always strongly attached to the study of na- 
mentary Electors Bill (for the repeal of the rate-paying clauses) tural history, and when released from military duties he lived 
be received, which, after some debate, was carried bya majority the life of a mountaineer, preferring the Styrian hills as a re- 
of 66 to 62, sidence to the capital. He knew the whole of this district 
On the motion of Mr. W. Patten, the Sale of Beer Bill was | thoroughly, and was on the best terms with its inhabitants, to 
read a second time. Its object is to carry into effect through- | whom he was known as a bold and successful explorer of the 
out the country generally the law at present affecting London | jyogst inaccessible points. He served again in the campaigns 
and other large towns, which obliges public-houses, &e to be of 1813 and 1815. With the peace began the long Ministry 
closed from 12 o’clock on Saturday night, till half-past 12 0n | of Metternich, and the policy of opposition to all progress, 
Sundays. auuitiel which he maintained for more than thirty years. The Arch- 
: we | duke always condemned the system of the all-powerful Chan- 

The affairs of Ireland are drawing to a crisis. Lord Cla-  cejjor, and never concealed his dislike of it; the consequence 
rendon has decided upon taking measures for putting down the was that not being able to oppose it by positive action, he 
clubs ; and at a privy council held at Dublin castle, on Tuesday _— withdrew himself from political life altogether, and almost se- 
afternoon, it was resolved to issue proclamations under the | parated himself from his family by marrying the daughter of 
Coercion Act, declaring the city and county of Dublin, the the Postmaster of Aussee; he was exiled from Vienna, and all 
city of Cork and three baronies in the county, the city of put socially proscribed: the gulf between him, the Court, and 
Waterford and three baronies in the county, and the town of the old nobility, however, was never closed. He lived in his 
Drogheda, to be in a state of disturbance ; the effect of which | jetirement at Gritz, farming, botanising, and bunting, but 
will be, that all persons not duly qualified, must deliver up | yever fora day released from the espionage that Metternich 
their arms within nine days from the date of the proclamation. kept upon his movements. His popularity was always feared 
The Rev. P. Byrne, Catholic priest, was arrested on Mon- ag munch as his opinions. After a long absence he revisited 
day, at Carrick-on-Suir, in the county of Waterford, on a the Tyrol in 1835, and was received with such enthusiasm that 
charge of sedition, and lodged in the Bridewell of that town; | the Vienna journals were not permitted to publish the accounts 
the populace, however, rose, broke open the prison, and res- of his reception. In 1842, at a public dinner, he is said to 
cued the prisoner. haye given as a toast, ‘‘ No Austria, no Prussia, but a united 
veRRIGH. Germany.” This incident has secured him much of his pre- 

The state of Paris has become so satisfactory, that General | sent popularity. The statement ran through all the journals, 
Cavaignac has determined, it is said, to raise the state of siege but there are considerable doubts of the authenticity of the 
on Friday next ; but numerous arrests still continue to be made, anecdote. In person the Archduke is of middle height, thin, 
both in the city and the provinces. and bald; his countenance expresses great benevolence and 
The National Assembly, on Monday, voted 50,000f. for the | good humour. Though of so advanced an age, he has pre- 
purpose of erecting a statue of the late Archbishop of Parisin served much of the enthusiasm of youth. When the a. 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. tion occurred in Vienna he entered at -_— into public ne 
—The second chapter of the proposed Federal Constitution it was principally by his influence that Metternich was com 
of Germany, drawn we ty Dehienen 20d Betert Mohl, has | pelled to resign. tytn since the revolution are too wel! 
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to require repetition ; he is now Regent of Austria and 
id of on German Empire, and Metternich is an exile !— 


(From the Times.) 





Mortatity iN THE Merropotis.—The number of births 
registered during the last week in the metropolitan and sub- 
om districts, was 1326, Of this number (which exceeds that 
of the preceding week by 44), 674 were males, and 652 females. 
The total number of deaths during the same week was 930, of 
which 462 were males, and 468 females. Thus the births ex- 
ceeded the deaths by 390. The deaths are also 40 less in num- 
ber than those of the preceding week, and 42 less than the 
weekly average during the last five summers. The meteorolo- 
ical report shews the mean temperature of the week to have 
heen 3°4 degrees higher than the mean temperature of the cor- 
responding week on an average of twenty-five years. 

Queen Mary or Guetpers.—On Saturday last the re- 
mains of Queen Mary of Guelders, which were discovered some 
time ago in the vicinity of Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, 
were reinterred in the royal vault in the Chapel Royal, Holy- 
rood. The Lord Provost, magistrates, and town-council, several 
members of the Society of Antiquaries, and about 300 ladies 
and gentlemen, were present on the occasion. 











AGENTS FOR INDIA, 


Calcutta: Colvin, Anslie, Cowie, and Co.; Rosario and Co. 
Bombay: Woller and Co.; J. A. Briggs. 
Madras: Binney and Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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HE CHURCH of SAINT JOHN the EVAN- 
T GELIST, SALFORD, will be solemnly DEDICATED on WED- 
NESDAY, AUGUST 9th, by the Right Rev. Bisuor BROWN, Vicar 
Apostolic of the Lancashire District. ; , 

The Service will commence at eleven o’clock, a.M., with the office 
of Tieree, which will be sung in Choir, by the Bishops and Clergy 
assisting ; after which a Pontifical High Mass will be celebrated by 
the Right Rey. the Bishop of the District, and a Sermon preached by 
the Right Rev. Bisho iseman, P.V.A. of the London District. . 

The admission to the Church will be by ticket : to the Intersection 
of the Transept, One Guinea; to the Nave, Half-a-Guinea; to the 
Choir Aisles, 7s. 6d; to the Transepts, 5s.; and to the Nave Aisles, 
9 
" Cards of admission may be obtained at Mr. Furniss’s, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester. 


Royal ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

—Tuts Eventne will be performed, Meyerbeer’s Opera, LES 
HUGUENOTS. Margarita di Valois, Madame Castellan; Comte di 
San Bris, Signor Tamburini; Valentina, Madame Viardot; Comte di 
Nevers, Signor Tagliafico ; Cosse, Signor Luigi Mei; Thore, Signer 
Rache : Travennes, Signor Lavia ; De Retz, ignor ey au- 
revert, Signor Soldi; Raul di Nangis, Signor Mario; Marcello, ~ ed 
Marini; Urbano, Mademoiselle Alboni; Una Dama d’Onore, Madame 
Bellini ; Capitano della Guardia, Signor falamo. Composer, director 
of the music, and conductor, Mr. Costa. To conclude with the Di- 
vertissement of FLORA ET ZEPHYR, in which Mdlle. Lucile Grahn 


will dance. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE,.—Tuis Evenine 
H Verdi's Opera, entitled NINO. Abigail, Mdlle. Sofia Cruvelli; 
Ferena, Mdlie. Vera; Orastasphe, Sig. Belletti; Idaspe, Sig. Cuzzani; 
and Nino, Sig. Coletti. In the course of the evening will be presented 
(for the last time) the highly successful ballet divertissement by M. 
Perrot, entitled L QUATRE SAISONS. Summer, Malle. Carlotta 
Grisi (her last appearance); Autumn, Mdlle. Rosati ; Winter, Mdlle. 
Taglioni; and ring, Mdlle. Cerito. To conclude with the First 
Tableau of LA ESMERALDA, by Malle. Carlotta Grisi (her last ap- 
pearance), Mdlle, Petit Stephan, M.M. D’Or, Gosselin, and Perrot, 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Ex 











history of the Electrical Eels, illustrated by Galvanic 
ee new and important EXPERIMENTS in ELEC- 
TRICITY, by Isham Baggs, Esq., illustrating the Phenomena of Thun- 
der-storms and the cause of Lightning. Popular Lectures by Dr. Ryan 
and Dr. Bachhoffuer.—Dioramic effects are exhibited in the new Dis- 
solving Views, which, with the ern and Microscope, are 
shewn on the large disc.—Experiments with the Diver and Diving- 
bell.—New Machinery and Models described.—Admission, ls. ; Schools, 


half-price.—The new Catalogue, ls. 


AUXHALL GARDENS.—OPEN every EVEN- 
ING ex SATURDAY, with Pell’s company of Serenaders, in- 
cluding Boz's Juba. The Gardens can now be reached manga from 
the Waterloo-road in six minutes, the Vauxhall station being opposite 
the grand Eutrance. Trains every half hour, fares 3d. and 4d. Bril-. 
liant Iuminations and Fireworks.—Doors open at 8.—A Grand Bal 
Masque on Thursday ,July 27, when, in addition to Herr Redl’s unrivalled 
of 60 performers, the band of the celebrated Germania Society 
been engaged. — Mr. J. Nathan, of 18 Castle Street, Leicester 
Square, has been appointed Costumier for the Bail. 


(CREMORNE. — OPEN EVERY DAY except SA- 
de 


— i f the new grand ballet, Le Diable 
TURDAY.—Brilliant ee 3 o n —_—= hy 








Bois. Laurent’s band of ormers. 


instrumental concert. River 
——— ’ pend. , Vane 8 e Silvan troupe. Brilliant 
illuminations, grand pyrotechnic display onday, 
Ascent of Lieutenant Gale in ~ al Cremorne, 


Tuesday, 25th, the First 
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i MPORTANT PATENT IM PROVEMENT in 

CHRONOM ETERS and WATCHES.—E. J. DENT. 82 STRAND, 
and 33 COCKSPUR STR EET, by special appointment Chronometer, 
Watch, and Clockmaker to the Queen, His Roya! Highness Prince 
Albert, and His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, and who 
obtained the high distinetion of receiving the Government Reward for 
the unparalleled performance of the best Chronometer ever submitted 
to twelve months’ public trial, begs to acquaint the public that the 
MANUFACTURE of his WATCHES. CHRONOMETERS, and 
CLOCKS, is SECURED to him by THREE SEPARATE PATENTS 
respectively granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. Silver Lever W itches, 
jewelled in four holes, 6/. 6s. each: in gold cases, from &/. to 107. 
extra. Gold Horizontal Watches, with gold dials, from &/ Re to 12 
12s, each. Dent's “ Appendix” to his recent work on “ rime-keepers” 
is now ready for circulation. 





GEN D EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS, and by return, 
and post free, you will get a handsome Teaspoou of C. WATSON’S 
SOLID ALBATA PLATE, which is rapidly superseding silver for all 
domestic uses, as it is equally sweet and handsome as silver itself. 
This is the only solid substitute now sold, and, unlike plated goods of 
any kind, there is nothing to wear off, so that the more you rub and 
clean it, the better it will continue to look, though in daily use for fifty 
years. Don’t be afraid to put it to any test, and then send your order. 
A full Catalogue of prices, with patterns of every other article manu- 
factured from this beautiful metal, will be inclosed with the Sample 
Spoon. 

Address C. Watson, 41 and 42 Barbican, corner of Princes Street; 
and 16 Norton-Folgate, London. 


\ OU RNIN G.—Mr. PUGH, in returning his 

acknowledgments for the highly distinguished patronage he 
has so long and liberally received, begs to acquaint the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Public in general, that his Maison de Deuil is RkE- 
OPENED, since the recent enlargement of the premises, with the 
most extensive and general assortment of MOURNING, of every de- 
scription, ever submitted to the Public. 

163 and 165 Regent Street, two doors frum Burlington Street. 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, — Established in 1836, Empowered 

by Act of Parliament. 
Offices in Liverpool—No. 8 Water Street. 





Directors, 
WILLIAM EARLE, Esq., Chairman 
WM. DIXON, Esq.; WM. NICOL, Esq., Deputy Chairmen. 
Swinton Boult, Esq., Secretary. 


Offices in London—3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House, and 28 Regent 
Street, Waterloo Place. 
Directors, 
WILLIAM EWART, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 

GEORGE FREDERICK YOUNG, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Benjamin Henderson, Esq., Resident Secretary. 
Frederick Chinnock, Esq., Manager of West end Office. 
Offices in Edinburgh—29 Northumberland Street. 
Agents—Messrs. Mackenzie and Todd. 


Offices in Dublin—Commercial Buildings. 
Agents—Messrs, Smyths and Du Bédats. 

The Amount of Capital Subscribed exceeds £1,500,000. At the 
commencement of 1848 the Reserved and Guaranteed Funds were 
together £160,487 19s. 2d. The liability of the proprietors is unlimited 

The Fire Business has steadily increased year by year. The duty 

aid to Government in 1836 was £3414; in 1846 it reached £12,362. 
he Premiums are moderate; the settlement of claims liberal and 
rompt. Insurances are effected in the British Colonies and in Foreign 
ountries, as well as throughout the United Kingdom. 

In the Life Department, simplicity, certainty, and large Guaranteed 
Bonuses, involving no liability of partnership, with very reasonable 
premiums, are characteristics of the Company. The amount of In- 
surances effected in 1847 was £124,878. 

Capital Sums payable on a fixed future day, giving to property held 
under lease for years certain the same value as if it were freehold, are 
insured by the Company. Policies of this description are availeble for 
many other purposes as weil. 

Full Prospectuses may be had on application at the Offices or 
Agencies, and every facility and despatch will be afforded to persons 
desirous of negotiating business. 

Applications for Agencies, accompanied with unexceptionable re- 
ferences, may be addressed to the Offices of the Company in either 
Liverpool or London. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 








FAMED THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 
HOELLOWwAyY’s PILLS.—Disorper or tur Liver 


AND KIDNEYs. 


Extract of a Letter from Mi. J.K. Heydon, dated 78 King Street, Sydney 
New South Wales, the Oth September, 1847. 


To Professor Hotitoway. 

Sir,—I have the pleasure to inform you that Stuart A. Donaldson, 
Esq., an eminent merchant and agriculturist, and also a magistrate of 
this town, called on me on the 18th instant, and purmases your me 
dicines to the amount of Fourteen Pounds, to be forwarded to his 
Sheep Stations in New England. He 4tated that one of his Overseers 
had come to Sydney some time previously for medical aid, his disorde: 
being an affection of the Liver and Kidneys ; that be had placed the 
man for three months under the care of one of the best Surgeons, 
without any good resulting from the treatment: the man then, in de- 
spair, used your Pills and Ointment, and, much to his own and Mr. 

onaldson’s astonishment, was completely restored to his health by 
their means. Now this surprising cure was effected in about ten days. 
(Signed) J. K. HEYDON, 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244 Strand (near 
Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers in 
Medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices:— 
ls. 19d., 29. Od., 4s. 6d., L1s., 22s., and 33s, each Box. There is a con- 
siderable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N. B. Directions for the guidance of Patients in every Disorder 

are affixed to each Box. 
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T4 LBOT-HOUSE SCHOOL, RICHMOND, 
SURREY.—The PUPILS of this Establishment will for 
their Classes on MONDAY the 24th JULY. There are three 


ments in this Establishment;—1. Junior 9. smcenee Ss, eee 
-Troom. * 


N.B. No Day-pupils admitted. 
Early application for Terms, &c. is requested, as there are but few 
Vacancies. 
For further information address to “the Proprietor of Talbot 
House School, Richmond, Surrey.” 
*,* The highest references given. 





T’O LADIES travelling, or while otherwise exposed 
to the seorehin rere of the Sun, and heated particles of Dust, 
ROWLANDS’ KALYD R will peers a most refresh oe 
for the Complexion, dispelling cloud of languor ‘ 
allaying all heat and irritability, and mye | affording the ing 
sensation attending restored elasticity and healthful state of the Skin. 
Composed of choice exotics of balsamic nature, utterly all 
mineral admixture, it pleasingly eradicates all Cutaneous , 
together with Freckles, Tan, and Discvlouration, imports a thy 
transparency of the Skin and Complexion. In cases nburn, or 
Stings of Insects, its v have long been acknow ts 
fying and refreshing properties have obtained its exclusive 
by her Majesty the Queen, the Court, and the Royal Family of Great 
Britain, and the several Courts of Europe ; together with élite of 
the Aristocracy, from the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms 
of the Czar. 

The high reputation it bears induces unprincipled shopkeepers to 
offer their spurious “ KALYDORS” for sale, containing mineral 
astringents utterly ruinous to the Complexion, and by their repellent 
action endangering health. It is, therefore, imperative on Purchasers 
to see that the words “ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR” are on the Wrapper. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by the Proprietors at 
20 Hatton Garden, London; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





Silver and Slectro-Plate Superseded 


BY RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK’S CHEMICALLY PURIFIED 
NICKEL SILVER. 


A GOOD substitute for SILVER has long been sought 

after, and numerous have been the attempts to produce a perfect 
metal that will retain its colour when in use. How fruitless the at- 
tempts have been, the public know too well from the fact, that all their 
purchases have, after a few days’ wear, exhibited a colour little better 
than brass. The very severe tests that have been applied to our 
metal (which in all cases it has withstood), at once places it pre-emi- 
nent above all others, and from its silver-like appearance, its intrinsic 
and valuable properties, give us confidence in asserting that it is, and 
must remain, the ONLY PURE AND PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER. 
Fiddle Pattern. 
Table-spoons and Forks,per dozen . . 12s, and 15s. 
Dessert dittoand ditto . ° . ‘ . 10s. and 13s. 
Tea ditto , . e ° . : 5s. and 6s. 
Strongest Fiddle. Thread Pattern. King’s and Victoria Pattern. 
198. 28s. 30s. 
ls. 2Is. 25s. 
8s. Ils. 12s. 
Cruet Frames with rich Cut Glasses, from 22s. 
Table Candlesticks, 12s. per pair. . he 
Tea-sets, and every article for the Table, at proportionate prices. 


R. and J. 8. to caution the public against several spurious imi- 
tations of their Articles, which are daily offered to the public as Albata 
British Plate. The reeene are to be had only at their Establish- 
ment, 336 STRAND, opposite Somerset House, where no inferior 
yoods are kept. 

FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, &c. 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK are now offering the most exten- 
sive and elegant assortment of Fenders in London, embrac the 
newest designs, at prices 30 per cent under any other house. Orna- 
mental Iron Fenders, 3 feet long, 4s. 6¢.; 3 feet 6 inches, 5s. 3d.; 4 feet, 
6s, ; ditto, bronzed, from 6s,; Bedroom Fenders, from 2s. 6d. ; rich 
Scroll Fenders, with Steel Spear, any size, from 10s. Chamber Fire- 
Irons, ls. 9¢. per set; Parlour ditto, 3s. 6d.; superior ditto, with cut 
head and bright pans, from 6s. 6d. ; new patterns, with bronzed head, 
lls. ; ditto, with ormolu and China heads, at proportionate prices. 


BALANCE LVORY TABLE-KNIVES, 10s. dozen; Dessert do. 
99.; Carvers, 3s. 6d. sf pair. White bone Table-knives, 6s.; Dessert 
ditto, 4s.; Carvers, 2s. per pair. Superior Kitchen Table-knives and 
Forks, from 6s. 6d. per dozen. Table-knives, with pure Nickel Silver, 
Tables, 22s, per dozen; Dessert ditto, 18s.; Carvers, 6s. 6d. per pair, 
all marked RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, and warranted. 


A SET OF THREE FULL-SIZED TEA-TRAYS, 6s. 6d. ; superior 
Japan Gothie ditto, 13s. 6d.; Gothic paper ditto, 33s. Patent Dish Covers, 
set of six for 17s. Roasting Jack, complete, 7s. 6d. ; Brass ditto, 9s. 6d. 
Coal Scuttles, from ls. 6d. ; and every ription of Furnishing Iron- 
mongery 30 per cent under any other house. 


SHOWER-BATHS, WITH CURTAINS, 9. 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, in submitting the above prices, beg 
it to be understood, it is for articles of the best quality only. 
The extensive patronage their establishment has received during a 


veriod of nearly t (1818), will be some f the public have 
vot been deoaived: pee tee, they will continue to 


cnaeenee an not approved of, or return the money, it 
their in olen to sell only such les as will do them Gadh: an 
give satisfaction by their durability. 
Richard and John Slack, 336 Strand, Opposite Somerset House. | 
*,* Their Illustrated Catalogue may be had gratis, or sent to any 


part post free. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 
The Money returned for every Article not approved of. 
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(THE FATHERS of the IMMACULATE CONcEp 
-TION.—The Fathers of the Immaculate fon, whose ui. 
s labours in Cornwall, and other parts of ram elton 
well known to many of our readers, have recently pu the ay 
Ashbourn Hall, formerly the residence of 1}, ~ 

, with the view of establishing an Ecclesiasti.., 

men Of their 

athers on 


bo Mating 4+ te 

b hols Religion. Ti Very her William Daly 
y our holy ne . »O.M.L., is 

in London, for the pu soliciting the pious contributions of the 

Faithful towards ing the heavy expenses necessarily involved 

in this » which cannot be more strongly recommended 

than by oe . a copy of a letter from the venerable Bishop of the 


Centr: 
Birmingham, May 5, 124g 
“The proposed establishment at Ashbourn Rev. W. J. Daly 
Ce ad ee eralntad to eaten’ widely Se the town snd 
bourhood the influence of our holy . i feel it asa. 
recommend ndertaking to the 


cred duty most earnestly to 
kind consideration 
+THOMAS WALSH, Bishop of Lambysopolis, 


the 
and charitable aid of the Faithful. 
( ) 
secre and V.A. of the Distric 


—~y by the Rev. Mr. in : 
the of the of London 
Barns, Bookseller, 17 Portman Street, the’ dey, or by Mr. 








JOSEPH LOADER, FURNITURE and LOOK. 

ING-GLASS MANUFACTURER, 23 PAVEMENT, FINSBURY. 
—The extensive celebrity of JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment fo; 
twenty-five years for all articles to the Upholetery 
Business affords a certain guarantee to all [or from his stock 
that whatever they may select will be of the most approved fashion 
and best workmanship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment suitable to the decoration of the Dining, 
Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly kept, comprising 
a tee Carpete a8 es Re many Panera Drawers, 

yardrobes, , Mattresses, a ng, at regularly fixed prices, 
corres with the wants or elegances of household eoouomy, 
Also Self-Ac Reclining Chairs and Couches, suitable for the ease 
and comfort of an invalid, offered on terms with which none but first- 
rate houses can successfully compete. 

J. L. also leave to call attention to his Patent Air-tight Bed- 
steps, &c. as designed by him, which render the emission of any 
noxious effluvia an utter impossibility. They are warranted fully 
effective, as the most expensive Commodes. Price Li. 15s. 

Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained on application by any 

arty who may be desirous to make special contract forany requisites 
‘or the commencement or completion of housekeeping, coupled with 
suggestions essential to ensure comfort and respectability. 


PRESENT TARIFF. ° Be thy £. s. d. 


h polished each tol 2 
to : » 410 


” 1 16 
1 8 


” 3 5 


0 
0 
0 ,» 510 
0 
0 
0 


Chairs, 
ing Chairs, in r, spr 
Patent Reclining Chairs, with 
all hair, in morocco | 
P castors . ‘ 
ahogany 
out, spring 
tent castors ° ° a ‘ 
Couches, with loose squabs, all hair 
Mahogany Loo Tables, French polished _.. 
Rose ditto,onpillars . . . . 
Rosewood Cheffoniers, with carved back and 
marble tops, three feet c Febery 
Four-feet carved Mahogany Sideboard, with 
draws and four doors, cellarets, and trays 
plete, French 


co occscoe 


, massive pillars, carved, double 

and bracketed round . ° 

-inch Elliptic Wash - stands, 

Dressing T en suite ° 0 . 

Winged Wardrobes, with drawers in centres 

Three-feet Mahogany or Japanned Chest of 

Chamber Chairs, with cane or willow seats . 

Chimney Glasses, in Gilt Frames, 30 by 18, 

to40by inches . . . . . 21 0 

Alva or Wool Mattress, 4 feet 6 inches . 016 6 

*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and the cus- 
tomary cheteshes made in all whaltoabe ons. 


JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23 Pavement, Finsbury, Lov- 
don, to whom it is requested, as a favour, that all letters may be a4- 
dressed in full. 


eco co cee S&S CS Be os 














NOTICE, 


For the convenience of the Trade, a Central Office for the publica- 
tion of the RamBiER has been opened at No. 19 Bouverie Street, Fee! 
Street, where Advertisements are received by Mr. 8. Evus ust! 


12 o'clock on Thursday in every 











